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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Antiquities of Ionia, published by the Societ 

of Diletanti. Parts I. and IL. 1821. 
Tue Society of Diletanti is very little known 
to the country: its transactions are hardly 
ever seen or heard of beyond its own 
bounds; and whether its proceedings are 
calculated or not to improve our national 
taste, and throw a light on ancient arts, is, 
we believe, a problem which few persons 
possess any grounds for guessing at, far less 
tor deciding. 

The great expense of such works as these 
“ Antiquities” effectually limits their cir- 
culation ; and thus even if they are’ justly 
entitled to be esteemed useful, the seclusion 
in which they are got up, and their want of 
publicity, diminish, if not altogether destroy 
their claim to value. As an elegant pur- 
suit for its members, such an institution no 
doubt offers delightful facilities; but for 
patriotic improvement, we fear that in its 
90th year it has all the imbecility of 
without experience, or-a direction to 
the public good. 


It may not be unacceptable in the notice of 
this subject to insert a list of the Members as 
it stood last June ; from which it will be per- 
ceived that there is power, intellect, and 
genius enough to accomplish the most im- 
portant objects, whenever the Society pleases 
to employ its talents in such efforts. The 
names are, R. Payne Knight, Sir H. Engle- 
field (since fat Roger Wilbraham, James 
Dawkins, W. Mitford, Earl of Guilford, Earl 
of Hardwicke, Lord Dundas, Sir Thomas 
Laurence, W. Sotheby, John Symmons, Hon. 
W. R. Spencer, John Hawkins, J. S. B. Mor- 
Tritt, Dake of Somerset, Sir W. Drummond, 
Th. Hope, Lord Northwick, Duke of Hamil- 
ton, Sir J. C. Hippisley, Lord Morpeth, Earl 
Cowper, Earl Morley, C. W. Wynne, Samuel 
Rogers, Right Hon. R. Pole Carew, Earl of 
Aberdeen, Sir W. W. Wynne, H. P. Hope, 
Sir W. Gell, Earl of Charleville, W. Dicken- 
son, F. Foster, W. Wilkins, W. Hamilton, 
Earl of Dunmore, Forster Cunliffe, Peregrine 
Townley, W. Fitzhugh, E. Davenport, Colonel 
Leake, Earl of Surrey, R. Heber, Right Hon. 
John H. Frere, Marquis of Stafford, Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Earl of Charlemont, T. Legh, 
R. Westmacott, Earl of Roseberry, H. Galley 
Knight, N. Fazakerley, H. Hallam, Hon. T. 
a ge of og Hon. R. H. Clive, 

» W. Ponson . G. i 
W. i, > Hien, G. Ellis, and 
_ Fromfifty-nine individuals like these, much 
is reasonably to be expected; but we are not 
aware that much has been done by them. in 


their associated capacity. 

Of the volumes rrhich they have last pro- 
mulgated we shall give an imparti account, 
and our readers, particular} acquainted 


with the Arts and intienase with the higher 
of literature, will thence be able to 
Sppreciate the current labours of the Dile- 






tanti. Let it be premised, that this body was 
formed in 1734, by “‘ some gentlemen who 
had travelled in Italy, and were desirous of 
encouraging at home a taste for those objects 
which had contributed so much to their en- 
tertainment abroad.” It is declared that a 
serious plan for the promotion of arts was 
not their leading motive, but that friendly 
and social intercourse was their first great 
object: a hope is however expressed that the 
present work ‘“ will show that they have not, 
for that reason, abandoned the cause of virti, 
in which they are also engaged, or forfeited 
their pretensions to that character which is 
implied in the name they have assumed,” 

In 1764 their finances were so flourishing 
that they dispatched a mission (consisting of 
Mr. Chandler for the classical, Mr. Revett for 
the architectural, and Mr. Pars for the 
artist’s departments) to collect information 
relative to Greece, and procure exact de- 
scriptions of ruins in that quarter. 

results of their investigations in Ionia 

have been deemed worthy of being made 
known ; and the plates of this specimen or- 
ed to be engraved at the expense of the 
A second mission.to the shores of 
Asia. Minor took plese in 3812,’ when Mr. 
now Sir W.) Gell, Mr. J. P.Gandy,;- and 

r. F. Bedford, were chosen for that pur- 
pose. Their researches in Attica haye formed 
a splendid work published by the Society: in 
that now before us, and another which is in 

rogress, the antiquities of Ionia are em- 
raced. 

In the Introduction it is contended that 
light was admitted to the generality of ancient 
temples only by the door-way; and conse- 
bene that the cella was illuminated by arti- 

cial lights,—fires always burning, lamps per- 
petually trimmed, or torches. A multitude 
of authorities show that this mode was 
adopted, and probably gave a sublime effect 
to the mythological rites and mysteries per- 
formed in these temples. Vitruvius alone can 
be quoted in opposition to this theory, and it 
is maintained that the passage in his work 
(Civil Architecture, page 10,) which asserts 
that light was in certain cases admitted by 
apertures in the roof, is “ applicable only to 
decastyle temples, constructed with double 
peristyles.” 

The first part is divided into descriptions, 
&c. of Teos, Priene, Didyme, Labranda, and 
Samos. The magnificent temple at Teios was 
dedicated to Dionysius or Bacchus, the tute- 
lary god of the Teians; its architect was 
Hermogenes, one of the ancient builders 
who asserted that the Doric order was im- 
proper for sacred edifices, and who left this 
solé monument to illustrate his principles and 
improvements. It appears to have been a 
very simple Ionic temple; but the three 
plates which exhibit its remains give us only 
mutilated ruins. 

The temple of Priene, built by Pytheus or 
Phileos, and dedicated to Minerva, was pro- 
bably of the same era, namely, between the 
period of Xerxes (who destroyed all the 





Ionian Temples but that at Ephesus) and 
Alexander the Great. Eighteen plates are 
devoted to this temple, and. the country 
around it, including the river Meander, &c. 
Plate 5, the Elevation of the temple, is a fine 
example of engraving, for such representa- 
tions; and those of the ornamental parts 
prove them to have been elegant and rich. 
The. chapter on the Temple of the Bran- 
chide (one of the sacred tribes in Greek, 
like those of the Sherifs, &c. in modern 
Mohammedanism,*) afterwards named, of 
Apollo Didymzus, is headed by a beautiful 
vignette.of statues on the sacred way, drawn 
by J.P. Gandy. The temple at Didyme, 
built by Peonius, was. only inferior in repu- 
tation to that at Delphi. 
Apollo at both Temples displayed his pre- 
science verbally. The talent of extemporary 
versification was supposed to be derived from 
him, and the Pythia for many ages gave her 
responses in verse; but profane jesters af- 
firming, that of all poets the god of poesy 
was. the most wretched, she consulted his 
credit by condescending to use prose; and 
these replies were converted into metre by 
bards serving in the temple, (Strabo, lib, rx.) 
From ‘the: specimens yet extant, we may 
‘safely pronounce the genius of the god to 
have been as contemptible in Asia as in 
Greece, disgracing in both the heroic mea- 





* Varro throws a good deal of light on the 
circumstances of these prophetic families, such 
as the Branchide (so from Branchus their 
founder,) the Iamide at Olympia, &c. His ac- 
count of the former is curious.—‘‘A certain 
Olus, the tenth in descent from Apollo, after 
dining on the shore, renewed his journey, leaving 
behind his son Simerus. The youth, thus for- 
gotten, was received by one Patron, who set him 
to attend the goats, in company with his own 
two sons. Those ona time catching a swan, 
and. a dispute arising which should present it to 
their father, began to fight, covering the bird 
with a garment, which, when mutually tired, 
they removed, and discovered beneath it a 
woman. were astonished, and would have 
fled, but she recalled them, and directed that 
Patron should prefer Simerus to either. Ac- 
cordingly, on hearing the tale, Patron caressed 
him with uncommon affection, and bestowed on 
him his daughter in marriage. She, during her 

regnancy, beheld in a dream the sun passing 
bone her throat, and through her body. Hence 
the infant was n Branchus (4 Bpayxos, the 
throat.) He, after kissing Apollo in the woods 
was embraced by him, received a crown an 
wand, began to prophesy, and suddenly dis- 
appeared. The temple, called the Branchiadon, 
was erected to him ; and other temples in honour 
of Apollo Philesius, and called Philesia, either 
from the kiss of Branchus, or the contest of the 
bo aw 
The dispute between the boys seems to have 
arisen from an equality of years, or their being 
d:Svpor, twins: the title Avdupeus, given to Apollo, 
is ancient, and occurs in the Orphic Hymns, 
though it is singular that no mention is found 
of this Apollo in,Homer or Pindar, unless in 
the prose attributed to the former, v. 160 in 
Apo 
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——— 
sure, the chief vehicle of hig predictions. His 
statue here, executed by Canachus, was 
naked, and of brass; that at Thebes by the 
same artist was of cedar. 

To the ae discovered among the 


ruins of this Milesian temple, we owe the 
knowledge of many curious facts connected 
with the oracles, the priests, and the gifts of 
princes. The chief priest was called Ste- 
phenephoras, from wearing a crown when 
employed in his function. The prophet re- 
ported the answers of the Oracle, and was 
elécted by the lots‘(a mode of divination 
which the priests could probably manage at 
will) except when superior merit or interest 
prevented a a tion. The Paredri, or 
adsessors of Apollo, were keepers of the 
sacred treasures: the poet and inferior offi- 
cers, including the Hydrophorus or Water- 
carrier, are also mentioned. Caligula, it 
appears, at one time entertained the inten- 
tion of substituting himself for the God wor- 
shipped at Miletus. 

text whence we have derived these 


particulers has some interesting notices of 


the rise and fall of Oracles; the illustrative 
plates are eight in number,—and the statues, 
&e. of the Egyptian school, 

The Temple of Labranda, dedicated to the 
Military Jupiter, whose image was of wood, 
and who is often represented on medals with 
two hatchets, offers us: nothing for remark ; 
and we turn to the last chapter, on “ Samos,” 
an island rich in antiquities, and as yet very 
genes explored. 


all probability, in paying the Venetians for 
the transport of troops. A small statue of 
brass, supposed toresemble this great image, 
and found near the temple, is in the posses- 
sion of tle Rev. G. A. Browne, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; and Mr. R. P. Knight 
has a brazen head of a griffin also found 
there. Relics of marble statuary, basso- 
tilievos, &c. abound in the vicinity. 

Eight plates illustrate these subjects ; but 
of none of these, nor of any of the otliers 
which adorn the volume, can we speak in 
terms of praise. They are unworthy of 
such a work, and of such a society. We 
reserve the consideration of Part II. for 
another paper. ; 


The River Derwent, part 1st. and other Poems. 
By William Branwhite Clarke, B.A. of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 111. 
London 1822. Lota & Co. 

Worpswortu’s River Duddon has suggested 

this new current of verse, and the author is 

a neophyte of the Lake school. His senti- 

ments are amiable, his composition flowing 

as his subject. Still he seems to us to pos- 

sess rather a poetical feeling, caught from a 

certain cast of reading, than the original vis 

of a poet inspired by paramount genius. 

But however derived, cultivation alone is 

requisite to elevate him far above this (we 

suppose a first) essay. 
A “ preface to the River Derwent,” like 





e site of the Heraum, or temple of} tye Banks to the River Thames in the Critic, 


Juno, was visited by the Diletanti Mission, 
and the following statement relating to it 
cannot be unacceptable to the classical 
scholar and antiquarian.—“ It was probably 
in ancient times a swamp, and approached 
by a causeway, such spots being often se- 
lected in Ionia, either from the real or ima- 
ginary security which they afforded against 
earthquakes. The temples of Diana at Ephe- 
sus, and Minerva-Leucophryne at Magnesia 
ad Meeandrum, are examples of this choice. 
Vitruvius speaks of the foundations of such 
edifices ; but if we might judge of the real 
effect of the marsh upon their durability, 
from the comparison of those ruins which 
remain, with others founded upon rocks, 
we might perhaps find that the only dif- 
ference consists in the circumstance, that 
the temples situated in swamps seem to 
have. been overthrown by a simultaneous 
motion like a wave, in consequence of which, 
the columns have been threwn down in 
parallel lines in the direction of the shock, 
while the others have tottered and fallen 
nearly on the spot, as at the temple of 
Minerva-Polias at Priene. The temple of 
Juno was raised upon a platform, to which 
there was an ascent of several steps. It 
was gy surrounded by a portico of 
later date. Herodotus mentions three mag- 
nificent works. of the Samians, of which it 
was the most magnificent and extensive. 
Rheecus, the son of Phileus, was the archi- 
tect of this celebrated structure.“ The statue 
of Juno, which ornamented it, was of bronze, 
and existed till about A.D. 1200, inthe square 
of Constantine at Constantinople, when (ac- 
cooling bse the Rysentios miaion » Nicetas 

niates, in a fragment presery Fabri- 
cius,) it was destroyed the re ae wring 
The head when broken he. relates, was 
of such weight, that eight oxen 


with ; 
Cee eaten vee es 


the other pieces 


gives useful information; for it tells us that 
Mr. Clarke has adopted the Spenserian stanza 
as best adapted to the luxuriances of descrip- 
tive poetry, and adds, rather whimsically, 
‘© An apology may by some be considered 
necessary, for the length to which the poem 
has been drawn; buf, although my Lord 
Byron has thought proper to bear his readers, 
as swiftly as his own Mazeppa, from clime to 
clime, and from land to land, it is not every 
mind which can bear such extraordinary 
flights. The tortoise must not expect to keep 
pace with the hare.” 

This is a sly hit at the noble anthor, who, 
we dare say, never dreamed of being thus 
compared with the timorous animal which is 
hunted by dogs as he is by critics. But to 
return to our author. With two or three ex- 
ceptions, such for instance as the line 
Of thousand worlds,—what spirit is there, but obeys, 
his construction of the Spenserian stanza is 
remarkably harmonious; but.for this purpose 
he has had recourse to inadmissible exple- 
tives,* (the “‘ dids’”” and  doths” of bad 
try,) and still more inadmissible rhymes and 
terminations. We find not only the last syl- 
lable accented in unfeignéd, betrothéd, un- 
matchéd, despiséd, unfurléd,; tracéd, calméd, 
garnishéd, twinéd, unassailéd, inspiréd, em- 
boweréd, veiléd, &c. but even rhymes formed 
upon words so elongated. Er. gr. 

I glad would twine, in rapture gatheréd 

*Mong thine own mountain shades and island bowers, 
Where the rich year its varied gifts hath spread. 
Upon the sward, the dalesman’s humble store, 

In undisturbed security, is spread : 

Uncertain pathways to his venturous tread— 

Lo! rise behind, around, in wondrous size 

His guardian mountains, where, untutoréd— 


* Thus, page 30, 


As if some spirit did the dawn renew, 
And Night’s last tears unkissed away did stand— 








of: the statue into staters, and employed, in |Thy-summit rising ineas clear a sky,— 


The veil of beauty o’er the vallies spread, 
That at thy foot, in tranquil verdure, lie, 
With tree, and bridge, and building, varied,— 
This do I plead, if all unpractiséd 
I have into the garden of the Nine, 
With a rude step, intruded :—thither led 
By the fair prospect: - - - 
Nothing can excuse such rhyimes as these, 
and their very sameness, “ spread” thrice so 
ill employed, would doom them to censnre 
were they otherwise tolerable. But they are 
intolerable, and, if there be a degree in the 
intolerable, the following is more so : 
Derwent'’s clear wave, in music gliding by, 
Would Arethusa to his waves have won, 
And she, enshrined in such felicity, 
His free embrace had never striv’n to shun, 
But dwelt, for aye, in joy and sweet seclusiiin. 
We have, also, before extracting a speci- 
men of the writer’s talents, to express our 
entire disapprobation of such liberties with 
the English tongue, copious enough for all 
that true poetry needs, as the use of such 
words as ‘‘ imitateless” for inimitable, &c. 
Young authors should avoid affected phrase- 
ology, and prove that they can express their 
thoughts in their native language, agreeably 
to its standard, before they attempt to intro- 
duce alterations. We now hasten to our 
more pleasant duty of quoting a few of Mr. 
Clarke’s beauties, of which the following 
apostrophe to Greece is one: 
Oh, Greece! thou faery-land of school-boy 
hours— 
Thou earthly paradise of youthful dreams— 
How have I rambled through thy classic bowers, 
And hung in fancy o’er thy fabled streams! 
And now again the sun of glory gleams 
Fromits pure heaven ; and Victory’s angel smiles ; 
And all that valour deems immortal beams 
Around thy lovely vales and sunny isles ; 
And hosts are met again, in thy unstained defiles;— 


And heroes, as of old, undaunted rise, 
Called to the battle for thy hearths and fanes; 
And banners float in thy unruffled skies, 
And warlike music echoes from thy plains, 
-And swords leap forth at the inspiring strains :— 
Who would not rush to combat for thy sake— 
When she they love of foreign yoke complains! 
Oh Europe! may thy valiant spirit wake 
And the oppressor from his grasp of bondage shake! 
The scenery on the Derwent furnishes 
another example: 
Confined within a rude and narrow bed 
Winds the swift stream; on either side arise, 
Like walls by giant hands upreared in dread, 
Steeps that seem canopied by silken skies, ; 
With forms, in mockery of man’s rare device, 
Turrets, and towers, and time-worn battlements, 
And groves which clothe their sides, whose 
dwindled size 
Shows like adornments on a tapestried tent, 
Or imaged forms of old with decorations blent. 
But the ensuing stanza is very faulty: 
As a young lion, in its playful mood, 
With wanton gambols, joins its wild compeers, 
Lords of the forest ;—so, the brother flood 
Forth from the huge Bow-Fell majestic steers 
Its turbulent course, and sparkling now appears 
*Midst rocks and trees which these defiles have 
paren Eagle's lofty crag it veers, 
And round the e's crag it v 
Spreading a smile through each unsolaced waste, 
As on its way it goes, im rioting and haste, 
Here the similes do not hold—a pla ul 
lion in wanton gambols is nothing like a turbulent 
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stream steering its majestic course! The fol- 
lowing is, however, very poetical, and with it 
we conclude : 

Mountains are altars raised to God, by hands 

Omnipotent, and man must worship there 

On their aspiring summits glad he stands 

And near to heaven: the lowly plain may bear 

Subject for pleasure ; but, on them we share 

A more intense delight and nobler, till, 

In our excess of consciousness, we dare 





In them to hip ev’n the drous skill 
Which formed unnumbered worlds, and yet formed 
nothing ill, 


1 love the mountain, in its lordly pride 
Robed in the tempest, or in day’s bright beam,— 
Th’ impervious on its rugged side, 
Or washed by some clear brook, or purling stream 
Meand’ring on through flowers :—the eaglet’s 
scream 
Or the sweet music of the songster’s lay— 
The dark’ning cloud, or lightning’s lurid gleam— 
Are varied scenes ; but who hath heart to say 
They lend no potent charm where all is grand or 
gay? 
Fragments on fragments heaped—a chaos wild— 
I’ve rambled through, in many a lonely dell, 
Have seen where, in such desolation, smiled 
One lonely flower—the heath or mountain bell ; 
Nor could I then the inspiration tell 
Which led my mind to worship, nor declare 
The thoughts which bade my heart with rapture 
As, gazing on that scene of wonder there, [swell, 
I saw the mighty arm of majesty laid bare. 
In the protection of some holy mount, 
Deem not them wrong who raised the votive fane, 
Nor their poor offering, as despised, account. 
Oh! deem not such unfeigned worship vain : 
—They saw the moon in mid-heaven wax and 
wane, 
Then sink behind their hills ; they saw the sun 
With his first beams their misty ridges gain, 
And, thence, his cheering course rejoicing run, 
Or, on their summits rest, when his bright goal 
was won: 


They saw the tempest’s desolating sway 
Hang on their mountains, with its brooding 
wing ;— 

They saw the lightning’s coruscations play 

Round their tall heads, and, dimly hovering, 

From his high nest the unharmed eagle spring ; 

The living thunder round each kindled peak 

Was heard to roll, and every breathing thing, 

As tempest-born, did from its covert break : 
And as they gazed, they worshipped. - - - 

A few minor productions of a serious cha- 
racter are added to the volume. 





Easter; or a Manual Explanatory of the 
Latin Words and Phrases, :c. of the Church 
Service ; with some Account of the Days and 
Seasons appointed to be observed. 12mo. 
pp. 90. Rivingtons, 


Tuis is a‘valuable little volume. It con- 
tains a great deal of information in a very 
compact form, and we have seen nothing 
fitter to make a companion to the Liturgy. 
It is not every man, that will take the 
trouble to question his own knowledge on 
any subject, and the Bible and Peipenteah 
are perhaps more me dishonoured 
by an idle and inconsiderate acquiescence, 
when they are acquiesced in at all, than 
any other matters of human intelligence. On 
the prestut occasion we have to speak merely 
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of the phrases of the Liturgy, atid we are 
convinced that of every hundred who hear 
our admirable church service, ninety-nine 
are ign t.of the history, the allusion, or 
even the literal meaning of the greater part 
of those titles and terms which are con- 
stantly occurring to the ear. The preface 
illustrates this unfortunate truth, in a style 
of peculiar naiveté :— 

** Happening to be present at a dinner in 
London, in company with several young mem- 
bers of one of our Universities, I was led, by 
the course of conversation, to inquire of the 
person who sat next to me, and whom, from 
some former discourse, I had conceived to be 
designed for the church, the meaning of the 
term Easter, and what was the reason for 
calling the feast of Christ’s resurrection by 
that name. 

My neighbour, I found, was unable to give 
me the information for which I asked, and 
which I was still earnest to obtain; and, 
therefore, when the table-cloth was removed, 
and conversation became general, I took the 
first opportunity that presented itself of re- 
newing the subject, and proposing the ques- 
tion to the company. 

If I had before felt some degree of sur- 
ee at not obtaining the information which 

wished, how much greater was my dis- 
appointment at finding no one in the com- 
pany able to satisfy my inquiry. The question 
was put round, and each one severally ac- 
knowledged that it had never occurred to 
him to investigate the point before him.” 

We could have easily anticipated the ig- 
norance; but if the author place any por- 
tion of his worldly enjoyment in dining out, 
we must caution him against these formi- 
dable inquisitions. He may rely upon it, 
that however his manners may render him 
popular among strangers,—and if we do not 
mistake his identity, no man’s manners 
are fitter for popularity; his spirit of in- 
vestigation will infallibly lose him his old 
acquaintance. We have great respect for 
the cloth ; but we are convinced, by suf- 
ficient evidence, that to ask men about 
what ‘they have never learned, or what 
they have altogether forgotten, is among 
the most expeditious contrivances known, 
to be voted out of the most profound and 
well beneficed society, 

But the ingenious writer professes to 
have had no lurking sarcasm in the busi- 
ness, The saine difficulties which had scat- 
tered dismay round the table, were felt by 
the enquirer, and on his return home he ap- 
plied himself to ascertain the explanations 
of his queries. They form the contents of 
this volume, and certainly supply the most 
satisfactory account, with relation to the 
size of the work, that we have seen of, the 
more important features of the Liturgy. 
The discussion is carried on in the easy 
form of a dialogue between a clergyman 
and his parishioner, and follows the order 
in which the topics occur in the service. 

We give an extract from the passage re- 
lating to the Creed, as a specimen of the 
clearness and intelligence that characterise 
the work. 

P, Pray inform me why the Bevrer which 
I am taught, and which follows next in the 
wun of the morning, is called the Apostles’ 


C. Creed and Belief mean the same thing. 
The first word, Creed, is derived from the 
Latin word,: Credo, I believe. Therefore, the 
Apdstles’ Creed is the same as the Apostles’ Belief. 

P. I understand now why it is called a 
Créed ; but you have not told me why it is 
called the Apostles’ Belief: 

C. As the doctrine taught by our blessed 
Saviour was quite new to the world, and as 
those who taught it after his death were 
severely persecuted for their new faith, it 
was thought requisite, for the preservation of 
the light that had been thus communicated 
to men, to draw up a short form of words, 
which should comprise the principal points 
of the Christian faith ; and there is a tradition 
generally received, that as many of the Apos- 
tles as had escaped persecution, anieediod 
together for that purpose, and, by each con- 
tributing his part, they composed a collection 
of the chief heads of faith, relating to what 
Christ had taught them. - - - - 

So the explanation proceeds. 

The whole succession of Vigils, Ember 
Weeks, Names of Saints’ Days, Divisions 
of the Liturgy, Great and Minor Festivals, 
&c. are succinctly explained. Easter, and 
its festivals adjoined, occupies a considerable 
space, and the author derives its name, on 
the testimony of the Venerable Bede, from 
Eoster, the Saxon goddess; or, relying on 
others, from the more probable source, 
“ Oster, to rise,” the day of resurrection ! 
But he need not have gone quite so far 
back, unless he spurned Wheatley, in whose 
heavy, but well-informed, work the same 
derivation is given. 

On the whole, we look upon this per- 
formance of “ a Layman” as a very inge- 
nioas and useful tribute to the popular 
knowledge of our church service. The 
volumes of Wheatley and Watson are ob- 
viously beyond the size that might adapt 


them for common use. The ae work 


seems perfectly fit to be employed by the 
clergy as a supplement to the catechism, 
and to be bound up with the prayer-book 
of the parishioner. If we know the author, 
he is a man whose learning and ability 
have already obtained high literary distinc- 
tion. But whoever he is, he may congratu- 
late himself, in the present instance, on 
having done a service which was much 
wanted, and on having done it well. We ob- 
serve that, for the purposes of general cir- 
culation, a cheap bition is published at 9d. 
or 7s. 6d. the dozen. 





Lacon; or Many Things in Few Words: 
addressed to those who think, By the Rev. 
C, C. Colton, A.M., &c. Vol. 11. 8vo. 
pp. 186. London 1822. Longman & Co. 


In the Literary Gasettes of June 17 and 24, 
1820, we delivered our opinion upon the 
Ist volume of this work; and the event has 


justified oar prediction that it would be very 


extensively réad. That which has now ap- 
peared resembles its prédecessor in com- 
prizing many things, but not in so few words ; 
for instead of five hundred. isms, we have 
here only about half that Humber. In other 
respects the sequel is vety similar to the 
original, displaying a great deal of reading, 


an acute mind, and a fofidness for the anti- 
thetical style, which in some instances has 





m others rather loses than 


much force, and 
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augments’ the point in a jingle of words. 
But our extracts will exhibit Mr. Colton 
better than any discussion of his peculiarities ; 
and from them, we think, it will be gathered, 
that in a quaint manner he. dispenses very 
sound advice, illustrates very important sub- 
jects happily, and by mingling his intellectual 
stores with pleasant anecdote and terseness 
of expression, has produced a book well cal- 
culated to inform and amuse the public. It 
would be too much to say that we agree wi 
him in all his positions and arguments ; but 
we are free to state, that in general our 
entire concurrence follows his reasoning, and 
that when we differ from him, it is never 
without paying homage to his talents. One 
objection we have to offer to this new Vo- 
lume is, that some of its illustrations are 
rather sensual than philosophical, and that 
others hardly. merit the companionship in 
which they are placed; but as we shall in- 
tersperse our quotations with brief notices, 
it needs not to detain our readers from these 
by farther preface. 

In a note on the first proposition, which is 
stated in a double antithesis,* the author de- 
clares his partiality for that species of com- 
position : 


--- Letany man(says he) try to recall to his 


memory all the pointed, epigrammatic, brief 


or severe things which he may have read or 
heard either at the Senate, the Bar, or the 
Stage, and he will see that I have not over- 
rated the share which antithesis will be 
found to have had in their production. It is 
a figure capable not only of the greatest wit, 
but sometimes of the greatest beauty, and 
sometimes of the greatest sublimity. Milton, 
in his moral description of hell, says that it 
was a place which God “ created evil, for 
evil only good; where all life dies, death 
lives.” That it is capable of the greatest 
beauty, will be seen by the following trans- 
ory rom an Arabic poet, on the birth of a 
child : 

“¢ When born, in tears we saw thee drown’d, 

While thine assembled friends around 

With smiles their joy confest. 
So live, that at thy parting hour, 
‘They may the flood of sorrow pour, 
And thou in smiles be drest.”’ 


“ If these lines will not put my readers in 
good humour with antithesis, I must either 
give them up as incorrigible, or prescribe to 
them a regular course of reading discipline, 
administered by such writers as Herder 
or Gisborne, restricting them also most 
straightly from all such authors as Butler 
and Swift.” - - - 

Having thus laid down his principle, away 
goes Lacon in his car drawn by dntithesises, 
as if they were so many flying dragons. 

‘“* As no roads are so rough as those that 
have just been mended, so no sinners are so 
intolerant as those that have just turned 
saints.” 

“* Gross and vulgar minds will always pay 
a as respect to wealth than to talent, for 
wealth, although it be a far less efficient 
source of power than talent, happens to be 
far more intelligent.” 

“‘ Great examples to virtue, or to vice, 
are not so productive of imitation as migh 
at first sight be supposed. The fact is, there 
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are hundreds that want energy, for one that 
wants ambition, and sloth has prevented as 
many vices in some minds, as virtues in 
others. Idleness is the grand pacific ocean of 
life, and in that stagnant abyss, the most salu- 
tary things produce no good, the most noxi- 
ous no evil. Vice indeed, abstractedly con- 
sidered, may be, and often is, engendered 
in idleness, but the moment it becomes effi- 
ciently vice, it must quit its cradle and cease 


th | to be idle.” 


- - - “ Wisdom is nothing more than judg- 
ment exercised on the true value of things 
that are desirable; but of things in them- 
selves desirable, those are the most so that 
remain the longest. Let us therefore mark 
the end of these things, and we shall come to 
one conclusion, the fiat of the tribunal both 
of God and of man ;—That honesty is not only 
the deepest policy, but the highest wisdom; since 
however difficult it may be for integrity to 
get on, it is a thousand times more difficult for 
knavery to get off; and no error is more 
fatal than that of those who thiak that virtue 
has no other reward, because they have heard 
that she is her own.” 

‘¢ If you cannot inspire a woman with love 
of you, fill her above the brim with love of 
herself ;—all that runs over will be your’s.” 

* T once heard a gentleman make a very 
witty reply, to one who asserted that he did 
not believe there was a truly honest man in 
the whole world: Sir, said he, it is quite 
impossible that my! one man should know all 
the world; but it is very possible that some 
one man—may know himself.” 

‘‘ We are more inclined to hate one ano- 
ther for points on which we differ, than to 
love one another, for points on which we 
agree. The.reason perhaps is this; when we 
find others that agree with us, we seldom 
trouble ourselves to confirm that agreement ; 
but when we chance on those that differ with 
us, we are zealous both to convince, and to 
convert them. Our pride is hurt by the 
failure, and disappointed pride engenders 
hatred. This’ mis strengthened by 
two circumstances observable in man ; first, 
that the most zealous converters are always 
the most rancorous, when they fail of pro- 
ducing conviction; but when they suceeed, 
they love their new disciples, far better than 
those whose establishment in the faith, nei- 
ther excited-their zeal te the combat, nor re- 
warded their prowess with a victory. Priest- 
ley owed much of the viruience with which 
he was attacked, to the circumstance of his 
agreeing partly with every body, but entirely 
with nobody. In politics as in philosophy, 
in literature as in religion, below the sur- 
face in h ics, or above it in pneumatics, 
his track might still be traced, by the host of 
assailants that pursued it, and like the flying- 
fish, he had no sooner escaped one enemy in 
the water, than he had to encounter another 
in the air.” 

‘* Man, if he compare himself with all that 
he can see, is at the zenith of power ; but if 
he compare himself with all that he can con- 
ceive, he is at the nadir of weakness,” 

“It is pleasant enough for a bye-stander 
who happens to be in the secret, to note the 
double deception, and the reciprocal hypo- 
crisy that is constantly going on between 
the young and the old, in this wicked and 

tory world. The young are constantl 
paying every kind of attention to the old, 
without feeling the slightest esteem, and the 


tending the smallest remuneration. I re. 
member a rich old gentleman at college, who 
constantly calculated the state of his health 
by the rise and fall of these mercenary atten. 
tions. Some little time before he died, his 
physician would fain have persuaded him 
that he was much better; it would not do, 
he had just discovered, he said, siz fatal 
symptoms in his own case,—three presents, and 
three visits in one day from his dear friend Mr, H.” 

“ Bed is a bundle of paradoxes ; we ge to 
it with reluctance, yet we quit it with regret; 
and we make up our minds every night to 
leave it early, but we make up our bodies 
every morning to keep it late.’’ 

“« The covetous man reverses the principle 
on which sop chose his burthen, and op- 
presses Limself with a heavier load of provi- 
sion, the nearer he gets to the end of his 
journey.” 

All these extracts have something to re- 
commend them to notice, so obvious, that it 
would be a waste of time to point out whether 
it is strength of thought, originality, neat- 
ness of simile, or pithiness of anecdote. The 
following are not so deserving of praise : 

‘* What Fontenelle said of cackoldom, 
might more truly be said of fame; it is no- 
thing if you do not know it, and very little if 
you do. Nor does the similarity end here; 
for in both cases, the principals, though first 
concerned, are usually the very parties that 
are last informed.” 

We do not believe that all Mr. Colton’s 
ingenuity could establish the trath of this po- 
sition, in either case ; and we equally doubt 
the correctness of the annexed : 

“ The power of love consists mainly in the 

rivilege that Potentate possesses of coin- 
ing, circulating, and making current those 


falshoods between man and woman, that; 


would not pass for one moment, either be- 
tween woman and woman, or man and man.” 

The difference of the sexes makes all the 
distinction, and the axiom is thus good for 
nothing. We should haye been better-satisfied 
if the paragraph about the Trinity, c. 11. had 
been omitted ; and that the author had not 
coined such words as policiser quasi politician, 
nor such phrases as muscularity of mind. 

But we will not leave him in finding fault. 
It is more justly his due, and more pleasing 
to us to say, that much sound reasoning 
and considerable amusement will reward the 
readers of this Volume ; to which are added 
some critical remarks on Don Juan, and the 
Conflagration of Moscow, a poem which was 
noticed so early as the 8th Namber of the 
Literary Gazette. 





MEMOIRS OF ARTEMI. 
Pursuing his journey along the southern 
parts of the mighty Ararat, our amusing 
biographer continues to present us with liv- 
ing pictures of the natives, and remarkable 
particulars of local habits, scenery, tradi- 
tions, and superstitions. His account of the 
tribe of Jasites is very curious : 


“ Wehad proceeded (says he) a fewleagues 


farther, when I was induced to comply with 
the urgent solicitation of a man from Aschta- 
rak, and to drop behind the caravan, because 
his horse, being heavily laden with wine, 
could not keep up with the others. I therefore 
sent my patient forward with the caravan, 
while we stopped above three hours ina 
place not far distant from the uninhabited 
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is also telated, that there was formerly to be 
seen at this place a river which has long 
been covered with earth; and this account 
is not improbable, for I myself heard dis- 
tinctly the noise of water running under- 
ground. After dark we arrived at the vil- 
lage of Gara-Bulach, or black spring, where 
we overtook our caravan, and passed the 
night with it. This village is situated at the 
extremity of the eminences over which we 
had to travel, and belongs to the district of 
Baiasit, in the province of Kurdustan. Their 
inhabitants, the Jasites, are a wandering 
tribe. In summer they rove about on the 
inountains, and in winter return to their 
village, which is their principal station, pro- 
bably on account of the extraordinary excel- 
lence of the water of the Gara-Bulach, or 
the black spring. The Jasites are not Ma- 
hometans, nor is it known precisely what 
religion they profess. They speak Turkish, 
but have another language known only to 
their own tribe. They have no written cha- 
racters, but have a particular class, consist- 
ing of scholars, who transmit their learning 
as a secret from father to son, each father 
revealing it to that son whom he deems the 
most worthy. They have many other sin- 
~ customs that deserve to be mentioned. 
n taking an oath, and in many other cases, 
they cross themselves like the Christians, 
but with this difference, that they fold their 
hands, raising only the middle fingers, which 
they place one against the other, and in this 
manner make the sign of the cross. When 
they drink red wine they lift it up with both 
hands, asserting that this wine is the blood 
of Christ, and if a drop of this blood happens 
to fall upon the ground they lick the spot 
with their tongues. They are remarkabl 
hospitable. Any Jasite would rather sacri- 
fice himself and his family, than betray his 
guest or suffer any harm to befall him while 
he remains in his house. They are strictly 
forbidden to inveigh against the devil, and 
would perhaps almost put to death any one 
who should transgress in this particular ; 
for, they say, the devil was once the next in 
rank to God ; he was punished by him for his 
Sin, expelled from heaven, and deprived of 
rw angelic form; and, for aught we know, 
sy may yet forgive him and restore him to 
is former dignity. Were you to draw'a 
circle round a Jasite, whether sitting or 
standing, he would probably continue in the 
same posture without stirring till he died, 
unless you erased the circle, which, when 
any one has thus fixed him, he earnestly 
begs you todo. The origin and tendency of 
al Practice are secrets known to themselves 
: one. They weep and lament over the dead 
aT, days, sitting almost night and day for 
f at period in the church-yard: nay, it is a 
fed that some of them have abstained from 
par 80 long as to become quite emaciated, 
_ to expire on the grave. What I have 
= said concerning the Jasites is univer- 
y known in our country, and I have my- 
= Witnessed and verified all these parti- 
5 ars. I have heard, moreover, that the 
asites, in commemoration of the three days 
nal? by the people of Niniveh, after c 
je 8 denunciation, in imploring the Al- 
ray to forgive their sins and to deliver 
our een the destruction which impended 
a t heads for their wickedness, in like 
found e devote three days every year to pro- 
Bs ce, sitting in their houses, and 
taining from every kind of food 
ves, but evem. denying suck to their 


infants and food to their cattle during that 
time. We passed the night at Gara-Bulach, 
and in the evening of the next day arrived at 
Baiasit. The country between those two 
places is 2 steppe almost entirely covered with 
swamps and tall reeds. Baiasit itself is situ- 
ated on a Jofty mountain, and from the north 
side, by which we entered, it seemed to be 
built one house upon another, for we could 
see nearly all of them, down to their founda- 
tions. Owing to this position of the town, 
it sometimes happens, that, after falls of 
rain, which are frequent and very heavy, the 
pedestrian is carried away, in spite of his 
teeth, by the torrent. The sun is not visible 
here but at noon; for both on the east and 
west the place is surrounded by hills, which 
intercept the rays of that luminary. - - - - 
“ Baiasit is chiefly inhabited by Armenians, 
and contains four churches, one of which is 
very large. The same morning my host con- 
ducted me to the sarai or palace of the pacha, 
and there showed me the leaden box in which 
the head of our bishop is deposited, and on 
which, from the time of his death, a lamp is 
kept burning at night at the expense of the 
pacha. 

*‘ About noon it so happened that I wit- 
nessed the melancholy end of Manuk Aga, 
one of the wealthiest inhabitants of the town. 
The cause was as follows :—The pasha’s son 
wished to. buy a large fehs,* but would not 
give the price demanded. Manuk Aga gave 
for it just the sum required as the lowest 
price by the seller of the son of the pacha. 
The latter, highly affronted, preferred his 
complaint to his father, who, deeming it per- 
fectly just, ordered Manuk Aga to be hanged 
for the alleged insult to his son, which sen- 
tence was accordingly executed before my 
face. The more I pitied the fate of this man, 
the more anlieest was to quit Baiasit ; but 
I was desirous of first taking-w nearer view-of 
the pacha’s palace, because from the road it 
had the appearance of a very fine edifice. It 
was built of black and white marble, cut into 
blocks about the size of our bricks. Instead 
of mortar they were cemented with lead, and 
secured besides with small iron cramps. The 
marble ready wrought, and likewise the lead 
and iron, were brought from Erserum, which 
is about six days’ journey from Baiasit. This 
palace was built in the style of a castle or 
fortress, and encompassed with a wall of 
marble. Upon the whole, the edifice was not 
large, though I was informed that it had then 
been sixteen years in building.” 

Armenia appears still to be the soil of 
priest-craft and imposture : what Christendom 
was in the darkest ages. A remarkable story 
of a female martyr follows what we have just 
quoted, but is too long to be copied, though 
it relates the adventures and cruel death of 
the greatest beauty in Baiasit, 

- - - Where the women are remarkable 
for personal charms, and especially for the 
delicacy of their complexion, which is to be 
ascribed to the water of the spring there, 
called Ag-Bulach, or white spring.” 

The next excursion of the author was to 
visit his brother at Egward ; and as he never 
fails to pick up something worthy of record 
on his travels, we find that near that place 


of sepulchral monuments, about nine arschines 


® An under or skullcap, commonly worn by 
the Asiatics. These caps are of two kinds ; some 
being small and round, and others navies 6 broad 
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in height.* I immediately (he continues) 
requested a young fellow-traveller to ac- 
company me, and we went together to 
inspect these monuments. They are the re- 
mains of an ancient cemetery, called Ogus, 
that is, giant, or the place of giants. It is 
said, that at a very remote period this was 
the site of a large city. All the tombs are 
of extraordinary dimensions: one of them, 
which was somewhat decayed, measured two 
fathoms in length. My companion shewed 
me the bones of the person interred in it: 
the lower part of the arm from the fingers to 
the elbow was upwards of a Persian arschine 
long, and this is about a third longer than 


the European, for seventy Persian arschines 
make one hundred European. The bone of 


the leg from the ancle to the knee reached 


up to my waist: hence some idea may be 


formed of the size of the whole body. I stood 
motionless for some time contemplating these 
perishable relics of the strength and vigour 
of past ages; and my mind was filled with 
painful emotions. Absorbed in meditations 
on the transitory nature of every thing under 
heaven, and on the nothingness of human: 
power and pride, I finished my journey, and 
arrived at the house of my brother, who was. 
very glad to see me. - - - - In the environs 
of Egward there grows a species of corn, 
the like to which is not to be seem in the 
whole country: it is not surpassed im white- 
ness by snow itself.” 

Residing at Wagarschapat for some months 
longer, we are entertained with the quarrels 
between his mother and sister-in-law, upom 
which Artemi, in the bitterness of his soul, 
observes : 

“I had frequently read, heard, and even 
myself observed, that a hundred men may 
live together without differing, but if there 
are only two women in a house it is in vain 
to expect harmony: now I was destined to 
have this truth confirmed by painful expe- 
rience in the bosom of my own family.” 

His efforts to reconcile these jarring inte- 
rests are not only unavailing, but draw down 
upon him the retort, that he was more closely 
attached to his brother’s wife than brotherly 
love warranted. To get out of the way, he 


the convent of St. Ripsima, who treats him 
with the utmost liberality and kindness ; but 
from whom he nevertheless (as ke tells us 
with much simplicity) stole a valuable ring, 
and luckily escaped detection by replacing 
it in time. 

‘“¢ My benefactor (says he) placed far too 
much confidence in me to believe the charge, 
and was extremely angry with them for in- 
venting such a groundless accusation - at 
length, however, he ordered me to bring his 
jewel-box, and when he found the ring safe 
in it he was perfectly convinced of my inno- 
cence. For my part, I heartily thanked God 
for having turned away from me so deep a 
disgrace. My own conscience, nevertheless, 
reproached me long and severely for this 
crime, and I confessed it to the former arch- 
bishop of Russia, the present patriarch 
Jephrem. Thus did I continue to enjoy the 
favours of my excellent employer, who sup- 
plied me liberally with money, while I in 
return served him with the utmost zeal and 
assiduity.” 

In 1795, Artemi passed into the employ- 
ment of another priest for protection against 
his townspeople, who seem to have held him 
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(it'is not very clear why) in immitigable ab- 
horrence; of this the following is an in- 
stance :— 
. “ Twas one day passing the convent of 
Etschmiazyn. The former director of our 
town was dead, and his successor was un- 
luckily sitting with some of the inhabitants of 
the place before the gate of the convent. He 
inquired who I was; and they told him I 
was the son of a poor widow, but had been in 
Sagak’s service for some time before his 
death. They were not long in coming to the 
conclusion that I had robbed him, and was 
now showing off at his expense. Regardless 
of the well-known fact that Sagak had shown 
me many favours, that he took a pride in 
clothing me in the best manner, and that all 
I had was his gift, they ran up, seized me, 
and dragged me before the director. By his 
command I was bouni to a chain stretched 
across the gateway, and beaten with sticks 
on the soles of the feet, the director at the 
same time admonishing me to confess all the 
thefts I had committed. I called the whole 
town to witness that Sagak himself had given 
me whatever was necessary; but the rapa- 
cious monk would not listen to this, being 
only desirous to ascertain whether I had any 
thing that he should like to possess, which, in 
that case, he would doubtless have taken 
from me. I endured my sufferings with the 
fortitude inspired by the’ prophetic prediction 
of my excellent patron. Nevertheless, ac- 
cording to their laudable custom, they did 
not cease to beat me till my voice failed. 
Somewhat satistied for the present with my 
torments, the monk said he would give me 
three days to recover myself, but on the 
fourth I must come to him to the convent to 
be a menial servant there; and if I did not 
obey, he would order me to be beaten to 
death in the town. While they were thus 
maltreating me, my sister’s husband came 
up, and as soon as I was unbound, he took 


‘me on his back and carried me home, where 8 


I arrived more dead than alive. I was 
obliged to keep my bed for a fortnight. One 
day, my teacher and some of my former 
schoolfellows being with me, they unani- 
mously advised me rather to remove to some 
other country, than to expose myself to the 
repetition of such outrages. was more 
deeply sensible of this necessity than any of 
them, but, from an extraordinary innate cu- 
riosity, I was reluctant to quit my native 
land till [had seen the antiquities. of which I 
had heard so much.” 

He accordingly visits Karpi, the ruins 
of the ancient capital of Armenia, seated 
on the elevated bank of a river of the 
same name. The whole surrounding coun- 
try is now a desert partitioned between rob- 
bers and beasts of prey, but still studded 
with a number of fruit trees. 

About six wersts from Karpi, at Aschta- 
rak on Mount Arakat, there is one convent 
(among the many), called by the Persians 

* Mogni, ably from the ancient name 
of the place. Here are ed the remains 
of the blessed martyr St. George, which are 
deposited in the wall between the altar and 
the closet in which the sacred vestments are 
kept. It is frequented by Christians, and 
still more by Persians, who resort hither to 
pay homage to the sacred relics, and thus to 
obtain a cure for a disease which is met with 

‘ in Persia alone, and is, as. it were, endemial 
in that climate. This disease consists in an 
extraordinary inflammation of the face, ac- 
companied by swelling, and large red tu- 


mours resembling those of proud flesh. The 
Persians on this occasion always bring with 
them offerings of various clean animals, which 
are slaughtered in the court-yard of the con- 
vent, and distributed among the poor. Every 
one who prays fervently and with faith, 
whether Christian or Persian, is ver speedily 
delivered from the above-mentioned disease.” 

Artemi had the good luck to be appointed 
steward to the bishop of this miraculous re- 
sort, and .seems to have had no occasion for 
the advice given to Alexander in Dryden’s 
Ode,— 

** Seize the good, the Gods provide thee.” 

*« Such as come (says he) te pray over the 
sacred relics, likewise make offerings of 
money, and the sums thence arising passed 
unchecked into my hands. I could set down 
what receipts 1 pleased, and hence I never 
gave the bishop the full amount, but made a 
handsome deduction, which I gave secretly 
to the poor, and especially to those who 
came from a small village belonging to the 
convent to solicit alms of the pilgrims: for 
my own necessities I provided, but with the 
utmost moderation, out of the remaining part, 
or personal income of the bishop” !! 

The rumour of a war, and that the Shah of 
Persia was marching against the Chan of 
Erivan, drove him from this snug birth ; and 
after sundry attempts, on July 15, 1795, he 
took a characteristic leave of Wagarschapat. 
He agreed to travel with a Tiflis merchant, 
and when warned to set out, he tells us— 

*¢ T hurried home: luckily my mother wasat 
wy sister’s, and my brother gone to the con- 
vent, so that I found my sister-in-law alone. 
rT told her I was going a journey, and re- 
quested her to dress.me some victuals to take 
with me: but she rudely replied, that I was 
not master of the house, that I had brought 
nothing in, and therefore had no right to take 
any thing out. _ Incensed at this treament, I 
ave her a sound drubbing, by way of fare- 
well, and helped myself to bread and cheese 
and three fowls, which I got a female neigh- 
bour to dress for me. Thus, in my twentieth 
year, did I quit Wagarschapat for ever.” 





Napoleon in Exile, $e. 2 vols. 8vo. 
By Barry O'Meara. 
( Continued.) 

Tue Invasion of England was no mere 
demonstration, or brutum fulmen, according 
to O’Meara’s testimony : 

Iasked Napoleon (he tells us)if he had really 
intended to invade England, and if so, what 
were his plans? He replied, “ I would have 
headed it myself. I had given orders for two 
fleets to proceed to the West Indies. Instead 
of remaining there, they were merely to 
shew themselves amongst the islands, and 
return directly to Europe, raise the blockade 
of Ferrol, take the ships out, proceed to 
Brest, where there were about forty sail of 
the line, unite and sail to the Channel, where 
they would not have met with any thing 
strong enough to engage them, and clear it 
of all — men-of-war. By false intelli- 
gence, adroitly managed, I calculated that 
you would have sent squadrons to the East 
and West Indies and Mediterranean in search 
of my fleets, Before they could return, I 
would have had the command of the Channel 
for two months, as I shoald have had about 
seventy sail of the line, besides frigates. 1 


would have hastened over my flotilla with two 





hundred thousand men, landed as near Chat- 





ham as possible, and proceeded direct to Lon- 
don, where I calculated to arrive in four days 
from the time of my landing. I would have 
proclaimed a republic (I was first consul 
then,) the abolition of the nobility and house 
of peers, the distribution of the property of 
such of the latter as opposed me gst my 
partisans, liberty, equality, and the sove- 
reignty of the people. I would have allowed 
the House of Commons to remain; but 
would have introduced a great reform. I 
would have published a proclamation, de- 
elaring that we came as friends to the Eng- 
lish, and to free the nation from a corrupt 
and flagitious aristocracy, and restore a po- 
pular form of government, a democracy, 
which would have been confirmed by the 
couduct of my army, as I would not have 
allowed the slightest outrage to be committed 
by my troops. Marauding, or ill-treating 
the inhabitants, or the most trifling infringe- 
ment of my orders, I would have punished 
with instant death. I think,” continued he, 
“ that with my promises, together with what 
I would actually have effected, I should have 
had the support of a great many. In a large 
city like London, where there are so el 
canuille and so many disaffected, I shoul 
have been joined by a formidable body, I 
would at the same time have excited an in- 
surrection in Ireland.” I observed that his 
army would have been destroyed piece-meal, 
that he would have had a million of men in 
arms against him in a short time; and, 
moreover, that the English would have burnt 
London, rather than have suffered it to fall 
into his hands. ‘* No, no,” said Napoleon, 
‘¢ I do not believe it. You are too rich and 
too fond of money. A nation will not so rea- 
dily burn its capital. How often have the 
Parisians sworn to bury themselves under the 
ruins of their capital, rather than suffer it to 
fall into the hands of the enemies of France, 
and yet twice it has been taken. There is no 
knowing what would have happened, Mr. 
Doctor. Neither Pitt, nor you, nor I, could 
have foretold what would have been the 
result. The hope of a change for the better, 
and of a division of property, would have 
operated wonderfully amongst the canaille, 
especially that of London. The canaille of 
all rich nations are nearly alike. I would 
have made such promises as would have had 
a great effect. What resistance could an 
undisciplined army make against mine in a 
country like England, abounding in plains? 
I considered all you have said ; but I calcu- 
lated on the effect that would be produced 
by the possession of a great and rich capital, 
the bank, and all your riches, the ships in the 
river, and at Chatham. I expected that I 
should have had the command of the Chan- 
nel for two months, by which F should have 
had supplies of troops; and when your fleet 
came back, they would have found their ca- 
pital in the hands of an enemy, and their 
conntry overwhelmed by my armies. I would 
have abolished flogging, and promised your 
seamen every thing; which would have 
made a great impression upon their minds. 
The proclamations stating that we came only 
as friends, to relieve the English from an ob- 
noxious and despotic aristocracy, whose 
object was to keep the nation eterna at 
war, in order to enrich themselves and their 
families with the er of the peat iY tog . 
ther with the proclaiming a rep ’ 
abolition of the monareical vernment, 
and the nobility; the declaration of the * 
feiture of the property of the latter, and 
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division ounnent he parsicoms of he revolu- 
ion, with a general equalization of propert 

voll have gained me the aaah of the 

canaille and of all the idle, the profligate, and 

the disaffected in the kingdom.” - - - - - 

And agen “ Had I succeeded in effect- 
ing a landing,” said he, ‘I have very little 
doubt that I should have accomplished my 
views. Three thousand boats, each to carry 
twenty men and one horse, with a proportion 
of artillery, were ready. Your fleet having 
been decoyed away, as I before explained to 
you, would have left me master of the Chan- 
nel. Without this, I would not have made 
the attempt. Four days would have brought 
me to London. In a country like England, 
abounding in plains, defence is very difficult. 
Ihave no doubt that your troops would have 
done their duty, but one battle lost, the capi- 
tal would have been in my power. You could 
not have collected a force sufficiently strong 
to beat me in a pitched battle. Your ideas 
of burning and destroying the towns, and 
the capital itself, are very plausible in argu- 
ment, but impracticable in their accomplish- 
ment. You would have fought a battle and 
lost it. ‘ Well then,’ you would say, ‘we 
have been beaten, but we have not lost our 
honour. We shall now endeavour de tirer la 
meilleure partie from our misfortune. We must 
make terms.’ I would have offered you a 
constitution of your own choice, and have 
said, ‘Assemble in London deputies from 
the people to fix upon a constitution.’ I 
would have called upon Burdett and other 
popular leaders to organize one according to 
the wishes of the people. I would have de- 
claved the * * fallen from the * * *, abolished 
the nobility, proclaimed liberty, freedom, 
and equality, Think you, that in order to 
keep the house of * * * on the * * * your rich 
citizens, merchants, and others of London, 
would. have consented to sacrifice their 
riches, their houses, their families, and all 
their dearest interests, especially when I had 
made them comprehend that I only came to 
***** * away, and to give them liberty? 
No, itis contrary to history and to human 
nature. You are too rich. Your principal 
people have too much to lose by resistance, 
and your canaille too much to gain by a 
change. If, indeed, they supposed that I 
wanted to render England a province of 
France, then indeed U'esprit national would do 
wonders. But I would have formed a repub- 
lic according to your own wishes, required a 
moderate contribution, barely sufficient to 
have paid the troops, and perhaps not even 
that. _ Your canaille would have been for me, 
knowing que je suis l'homme du peuple, que je sors 
de la canaille moi-méme, (that I am the man of 
the people, that I spring from the populace 
myself,) and that whenever a man had merit 
or talent, I elevated him without asking how 
many degrees of nobility he had ; knowing, 
that by joining me, they would be relieved 
from the yoke of the aristocracy under which 

ee 
fom these pretty plans it was well for us 
the ambitious tyrant was diverted, by his 
more pressing wars and by business at home. 
Among the latter, the conspiracies against 
may be classed. O’Meara says: 

Informed him, that I had got a book con- 
taining an account of a society named “ Phi- 
anti which had been formed against 

expressed my surprise that he had 
never fallen by the hands of some couspira- 
tors, He replied, “ No person knew five 
minutes before I put it into execution, that I 


intended to go out, or where I should go. 
For this reason the conspirators were baffled, 
as they did uot know where to lay the scene 
of their enterprise. Shortly after I was 
made consul, there was a conspiracy formed 
against me by about fifty persons,the greatest 
number of whom had once been very much 
attached to me, and consisted of officers of 
the army, men of science, painters, and 
seulptors. They were all stern republicans, 
their minds were heated; each fancied him- 
self a Brutus, and me a tyrant and another 
Cesar. Amongst them was Arena, a coun- 
tryman of mine, a republican, and a man who 
had been much attached to me before; but 
thinking me a tyrant, he determined to get 
rid of me, imagining that by doing so, he 
should render a service to France. There 
was also one Ceracchi, another Corsican, and 
a famous sculptor, who, when-I was at 
Milan, had made a statue of me. He too 
had been greatly attached to me, but being 
a fanatical republican, determined to kill me, 
for which purpose he came to Paris, and 
begged to have the honour of making an- 
other statue for me, alleging, that the first 
was not sufficiently well executed for so great 
aman. Though I then knew nothing of the 
conspiracy which had been formed, I refused 
to give my consent, as I did not like the 
trouble of sitting for two or three hours in 
the same posture for some days, especially 
as I had sat before to him. This saved 
my life, his intention being to poniard me 
whilst I was sitting. In the mean time, 
they had arranged their plans. Amongst 
them, there was a captain, who had been a 
great admirer of me. This man agreed with 
the rest, that it was necessary to overturn 
the tyrant, but he would not consent that I 
should be killed, though he strenuously 
joined in every thing else. All the others, 
however, differed with him in opinion, and 
insisted that it was absolutely necessary to 
dispatch me, as the only means of prevent- 
ing France from being enslaved. That while 
I lived, there would be no chance of freedom. 
This captain, finding that they were deter- 
mined te shed my blood, notwithstanding all 
his arguments and intreaties, gave informa- 
tion of their names and plans. They were to 
assassinate me on the first night that I went 
to the theatre, in the passage as I was re- 
turning. Every thing was arranged with 
the police—I went the same evening to the 
theatre, and actually passed through the 
conspirators ; some of whom I knew by per- 
son, and who were armed with poniards 
under their cloaks, in order to dispatch me 
when I was going out. Shortly after my 
arrival, the police seized them all. They 
were searched, and the poniards fonnd upon 
them. In France, a person cannot be found 
guilty of a conspiracy to murder, unless the 
instruments of death are found upon him. 
They were afterwards tried, and some -exe- 
cuted.” 

I asked some questions about the Infer- 
nal Machine transaction. Napoleon- re- 
plied in the following manner:—‘‘ It was 
about Christmas time, and great festivities 
were going on. I was much pressed to go 
to the opera. I had been greatly occupied 
with business all the day, and in the evening 
found myself sleepy tired. I threw my- 
self on a sofain my wife’s saloon, .and fell 
asleep. Josephine came down some time 
after, awoke me, and insisted that I should 
go to the theatre. She was ‘an excellent 





woman, and wished me to do every thing to 





SS 
ingratiate myself with the people. You 
know that when women take a thing into 
their heads, they will go through with it, and 
you must gratify them. Well, I got up, 
much against my inclination, and went in 
my carriage, accompanied. by Lasnes and 
Bessiéres. I was so drowsy that I fell 
asleep in the coach. I was asleep when 
the explosion took place, and I recollect, 
when I awoke, experiencing a sensation 
as if the vehicle had been raised. up, and was 
passing through a great body of water. The 
contrivers of this, were a man named St. Re- 
gent, Imolan, a religious man, who has since 
gone to America and turned priest, and 
some others. They got a cart, and a barrel 
resembling that with which water is.supplied 
through the streets of Paris, with this ex- 
ception, that the barrel was put crosswise. 
This he had filled with gunpowder, and 
placed it and himself nearly in the turning of 
the street through which I was to pass. 
What saved me was, that my wife’s carriage 
was the same in appearance as mine, and 
there was a guard of fifteen men to each. 
Imolan did not know which I was in, and 
indeed was not certain that I should be in 
either of them. In order to ascertain this, 
he stepped forward to look into the carriage, 
and assure himself of my presence. One of 
my guards, a great tall strong fellow, impa- 
tient and angry at seeing a man stopping up 
the way and staring into the carriage, rode 
up, and gave him a kick with his great boot, 
crying, ‘ Get out of the way, pékin,’ which 
knocked him down. Before he could get up, 
the carriage had passed a little on. Involan 
being confused I suppose by his fall, and by 
his intentions, not perceiving that the car- 
riage had passed, ran to the cart and explod- 
ed his machine between the two carriages. 
It killed the horse of one of my guards and 
wounded the rider, knocked down several 
houses, and killed and wounded about forty 
or fifty badauds, who were gazing to see me 
pass. The police collected together all the 
remnants of the cart and the machine, and 
invited all the workmen in Paris tocome and 
look at them. The pieces were recognized 
by several. One said, I made this, another 
that, and all agreed that they had sold them 
to two men, who by their accent were Bas 
Brétons; but nothing more could be ascer- 
tained. Shortly after, the hackney coach- 
men and others of that description gave a 
great dinner in the Champs Elysées to Ce- 
sar, my coachman, thinking that he had 
saved my life by his skill and activity at the 
moment of the explosion, which was not 
the case, for he was drunk at the time. It 
was the guardsman who saved it by knock- 
ing the fellow down. Possibly, my coach- 
man may have assisted by driving furiously 
round the corner, as he was drunk and not 
afraid of any thing. He was so far gone, 
that he thought the report of the explosion 
was that of a salute fired in honour of my 
visit to the theatre. At this dinner, they 
all took their bottle freely, and drank to 
Cesar’s health. One of them, when he was 
drunk, said, ‘ Cesar, I know the men who 
tried te blow the first consul up the other 
day. In such a street and such a house 
(naming them) I saw on that day a cart 
like a water-cart coming out of a passage, 
which attracted my attention, as I never 
had seen one there before. I observed the 
men and the horse, and should know them 
again.’ The minister of police was sent for, 
he was interrogated, and brought them to 
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the house which he had mentioned, where 
they found the measure with which the con- 
spirators had put the powder into the bar- 
rel, with some of the powder still adhering 
to it. A little also was found scattered 
about. The master of the house, on being 
questioned, said that there had been people 
there for some time, whom he took to be 
smugglers ; that on the day in question they 
had gone out with the cart, which he sup- 
posed to contain a loading of ——— 
goods. He added, that they. were Bas Bré- 
tons, and that one of them had the appear- 
ance of being master over the other two. 
Having now a description of their persons, 
every search was made for them, and St. Re- 
gent and Carbon were taken, tried, and exe- 
cuted. It was a singular circumstance that 
an inspector of police had noticed the cart 
standing at the corner of the street for a 
long time, and had ordered the person who 
was with it to drive it away; but he made 
some excuse, and said that there was plenty 
of room, and the other seeing what he 
thought to be a water-cart, with a miserable 
horse, not worth twenty francs, did not sus- 
pect any mischief.” 
(To be continued.) 





BURCKHARDT’S TRAVELS, 


_ Havine in six preceding Numbers done 
Justice to this work ; at least to all its in- 
teresting parts, we shall now draw our 
analysis to a close. We have turned back 
from Akaba, and related the adventure 
which induced the traveller to abandon his 
original design, and return to the convent 
of Sinai, by skirting the shores of the Gulf 
of Akaba and the Red Sea towards the 
South. The following is a poetical fiction. 

The date trees of Noweyba belong to the 
tribe of Mezeine ; here were several huts 
built of stones and branches of the trees, in 
which the owners live with their families 
during the date-harvest. The narrow plain 
which rises here from the sea to the moun- 
tain, is covered with sand and loose stones. 
Ayd told me that in summer, when the wind 
is strong, a hollow sound is sometimes heard 
here, as if coming from the upper country ; 
the Arabs say that the spirit of Moses then 
descends from Mount Sinai, and in flyin 
across the sea bids a farewell to his belove 
mountains. 

- - - Red coral is very common on this 
part of the coast. In the evening I saw a 
great number of shell-fish leave the water, 
and crawl to one hundred or two hundred 
paces inland, where they passed the night, 
and at sun-rise returned to the sea. 

_ Burckhardt had recourse to many ex 
dients to take notes without letting Ris 
jealous Arabs see that he was writing. One 
evening (he relates) 

- - ~ Having many observations to note, I 
remained so long absent from my companions 
that Ayd’s curiosity was roused. He came 
to look after me, and perceiving me immove- 
able on the spot, approached on tip-toe, and 
came close behind me without my perceiving 
him. I do not know how lon he had re- 
mained there, but suddenly lifting up my 
cloak, he detected me with the book in m 


companion ; but I shall talk further t 
about it when we are at Nespoamallng 
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made no answer, till we returned to the 
halting-place, when I requested him to tell 
me what further he had to say. ‘* You write 
down our country,” he replied, in a passion- 
ate tone, “our mountains, our pasturing 
places, and the rain which falls from heaven ; 
other people have done this before you, but 
I at least will never become instrumental to 
the ruin of my country.” I assured him that 
Thad no bad intentions towards the Bedouins, 
and told him he must be convinced that I 
liked them too well for that; ‘‘ on the con- 
trary,” I added, “had I not occasionally 
written down some prayers ever since we 
left Taba, we should most certainly have been 
all killed ; and it is very wrong in you to 
accuse me of that, which, if I had omitted, 
would have cost us our lives.” He was 
startled at this reply, and seemed nearly 
satisfied. ‘* Perhaps you say the truth,” he 
observed ; ‘* but we all know that some years 
since several men, God knows who they were, 
came to this country, visited the mountains, 
wrote down every thing, stones, plants, ani- 
mals, even serpents and spiders, and since 
then little rain has fallen, and the game has 
greatly decreased.” The same opinions pre- 
vail in these monntains, which I have already 
mentioned to be current among the Bedouins 
of Nubia: they believe that a sorcerer, by 
writing down certain charms, can stop the 
rains and transfer them to his own country. 
The travellers to whom Ayd alluded were 
M. Seetzen, who visited Mount Sinai eight 
years since, and M. Agnelli, who ten years 
ago travelled for the Emperor of Austria, 
collecting specimens of natural history, and 
who made some stay at Tor, from whence he 
sent Arabs to hunt for all kinds of animals. - - 

I had much difficulty in soothing Ayd ; he 
remained quiet during the rest of the journey, 
but after our return to the convent, the re- 
port spread among the Arabs that I was a 
writer like those who had preceded me, and 
I thus completely lost their confidence. 

- - - On this coast we bought (says our 
authority) for thirty-two paras, or about 
four-pence halfpenny, thirty-two salted fish, 
each about two feet in length, and a measure 
of the dried shell-fish, Zorombat, which in 
this state the Arabs call Bussra. For the 
smaller kinds of fish the fishermen use hand- 
nets, which they throw into the sea from the 
shore; the larger species they kill with 
lances, one of which Ayd carried constantly 
with him as a weapon ; there is not a single 
boat nor even a raft to be found on the whole 
of this coast, but the Bedouins of the eastern 
coast have a few boats, which may sometimes 
be seen in the gulf. We saw here a great 
number of porpoises playing in the water close 
to the shore. I wished to shoot at one of 
them, but was prevented by my companions, 
who said that it. was unlawful to kill them, 
as they are the friends of man, and never 
hurt any body. I saw parts of the skin of a 
large fish, killed on the coast, which was an 
inch in thickness, and is employed by these 
Arabs instead of leather for sandals. - - - - 

- - - The Bedouins talk much of a beast 
of prey called Wober, which inhabits the 
most retired parts only of the peninsula; they 
described it as being of the size of a large 
dog, with a pointed head like a hog. I heard 


hand. “ Whats this?” he exclaimed. « Wht also of another voracious animal, called Shyb, 


are you doing? I shall not make you answer- 
able for it at present, because I am your 


stated to be a breed between the leopard and 
the wolf. Of its existence little doubt can 
be entertained, though its pretended origin 





is probably fabulous, for the Arabs, and 
especially the Bedouins, are in the common 





practice of assigning to every animal that is’ 
seldom met with, parents of two different 
species of known animals. On the coast, and 
in the lower valleys, a kind of large lizard is 
seen, called Dhob, which has a scaly skin 
of a yellow colour; the largest are about 
eighteen inches in length, of which the tail 
measures about one-half. The Dhob is very 
common in the Arabian deserts, where the 
Arabs form tobacco purses of its skin. It 
lives in holes in the sand, which have gene- 
rally two openings ; it runs fast, but a dog 
easily catchesit. Of birds I saw red-legged 
oy es in great numbers, pigeons, the 

atta, but not in such large flocks as I have 
seen them in Syria, and the eagle Rakham. 
The Bedouins also mentioned an eagie whose 
outspread wings measure six feet across, and 
which carries off lambs. 


On reaching Sinai, Burckhardt discharged 
his guides, giving 20 dollars to Hamd, 
which sum, with two camels, he had to pay 
as the price of the blood of the Omran rob- 
ber, whom he stabbed in the encounter 
wena the hills. Sinai has been so fre- 
quently described (in the Literary Gazette 
we have copied the accounts of preceding 
visitors) that we shall not enter upon Mr. 
Burckhardt’s sketch of the convent. 

- - - The monks (reduced to 23 in number) 
have (says Mr. B.) a good library, but it is 
always shut up; it contains abont fifteen 
hundred Greek volumes, and seven hundred 
Arabic manuscripts; the latter, which I 
examined volume after volume, consist en- 
tirely of books of prayer, copies of the Gos- 
pels, lives of saints, liturgies, &c.; a thick 
folio volume of the works of Lokman, edited, 
according to the Arab tradition, by Hormus, 
the ancient king of Egypt, was the only one 
worth attention. - - - - The prior would not 
permit it to be taken away, but he made me 
a present of a fine copy of the Aldine 
yee nang and an equally fine one of the An- 
thology. In the room anciently the residence 
of the Archbishop, which is very elegantly 
paved with marble, and extremely well fur- 
nished, though at present unoccupied, is pre- 
served a beautiful ancient manuscript of the 
Gospels in Greek, which, I was told, was 
given to the convent by ‘‘ an emperor called 
Theodosius.” Itis written in letters of gold 
upon vellum, and ornamented with portraits 
of the Apostles.” : 

The Bedouins who occupy the peninsula 
of Mount Sinai are the Szowaleha, (several 
branches,) the Aleygat (a tribe of whom is 
found in Nubia,) the Mezeine, the Oulad So- 
leiman, and the Beni Waszel (said to be from 
Barbary:) these five tribes constitute the 
Towara, or Bedouins of Tor. On the northern 
parts are the Heytat, the Tyaha and the 
Terabein ; and the whole population, south of 
a line from Akaba to Suez is estimated at 
4000 ; and even these can hardly find pas- 
turage for their cattle. 

‘¢ All the tribes of the Towara complain of 
the sterility of their wives ; and 9 the 
Bedouin women in general are less fruitful 
than the stationary Arabs, the Towara are 
even below the other Bedouins in this re- 
spect, three children being a large family 
among them. 

“To the true Bedouin tribes above enu- 
merated are to be added the advene called 
Djebalye, or the mountaineers. When Justi- 
nian built the convent, he sent a party of 
slaves, originally from the shores of the Black 
sea, as menial servants to the priests. These 
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people came here with their wives, and were 
settled by the convent as guardians of the 
orchards and date plantations throughout the 
insula. cp. when the Bedouins 
deprived the convent of many of its posses- 
sions, these slaves turned Moslems, and 
adopted the habits of Bedouins. Their de- 
scendants are the present Djebalye, who 
unanimously confess their descent from the 
Christian slaves, whence they are often called 
by the other Bedouins “ the children of 
Christians.” They are not to be distin- 
guished, however, in features or manners, 
from other Bedouins, and they are now con- 
sidered a branch of the Towara, although the 
latter still maintain the distinction, never 
giving their daughters in marriage to the 
Djebalye, nor taking any of theirs; thus the 
Djebalye intermarry only among themselves, 
and form a separate community of about one 
hundred and twenty armed men. They are 
a very robust and hardy race, and their girls 
have the reputation of superior beauty over 
all others of the peninsula, a circumstance 
which often gives rise to unhappy attach- 
ments, and romantic love-tales, when their 
lovers happen to belong to other tribes. The 
Djebalye still remain the servants of the 
convent; parties of three attend in it by 
turns, and are the only Bedouins who are 
permitted to enter within the walls; but 
they are never allowed to sleep in the house, 
and pass the night in the garden. They pro- 
vide fire-wood, collect dried herbage for the 
mule which turns the mill, bring milk, eggs, 
&c. and receive all the offals of the kitchen. 
Some of them encamp as Bedouins in the 
mountains surrounding the peaks of Moses 
and St. Catherine, but the greater part are 
settled in the gardens belonging to the con- 
vent, in those mountains. They engage to 
deliver one-half the fruit to the convent, but 
as these gardens produce the finest fruit in 
the peninsula, they are so,beset by Bedouin 
guests at the time of gathering, that the 
convent’s share is usually consumed in hospi- 
tality. - -The monks (adds our author) told me 
that in the last century there still remained 
several families of Christian Bedouins who 
had not embraced Islamism; and that the 
last individual of this description, an old 
woman, died in 1750, and was buried in the 
garden of the convent. In this garden is 
the burial-ground of the monks, and in se- 
veral adjoining vaulted chambers their re- 
mains are collected after the bodies have 
lain two years in the coffins underground. 
High piles of hands, shin-bones, and skulls 
are placed separately in the different cor- 
ners of these chambers, which the monks 
are with difficulty persuaded to open to 
strangers. In a row of wooden chests are 
deposited the hones of the Archbishops of 
the convent, which are regularly sent hither, 
wherever the Archbishops may die. In an- 
other small chest are shewn the skulls and 
some of the bones of two “ Indian princes,” 
who are said to have been shipwrecked on 
the coast of Tor, and having repaired to the 
convent, to have lived for many years as 
hermits in two small adjoining caves upon 
the mountain of Moses. In order to remain 
inseparable in this world, they bound two of 
their legs together with. an iron chain, part 
of which, with a small piece of a coat of mail, 
which they wore under their cloaks, is still 
preserved. No one could tell me their names, 
Dor the period at which they resided here. 
We must, we find, still defer a couple of 
to-our next Gazette. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





From the Harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul 
in Kamtschatka, 30th Nov. 1821. 

On the 8th of September, the Discovery 
(Otkrilie,) and on the 21st the Good Intent 
(Blagonamerennie,) under the command of 
Capt. Lieutenant Wassiliew, of the ee 
arrived here from Cronstadt. From Ocholzk, 
on the 14th September, the Michael trans- 
port; on the 2d October the Dionis ditto ; 
and the San Pedro, a vessel belonging to 
Counsellor Dobel. 

The 6th of October, being the anniversary 
of the day on which, a century ago, the 
Regulations for the Navy were issued by 
Peter the Great, was observed with great 
solemnity by direction of the Governor of 
Kamtschatka and Capt. Wassiliew. A ves- 
sel adorned with flags was stationed in the 
middle of the harbour, to which the Com- 
mander of the frigates, with ten Officers, 
repaired in the boats, and the Clergy ve 
ceeded from the shore with images of the 
Saints and the church flags. en they 
reached the vessel, the Governor of Kamt- 
schatka presented to the senior of the Clergy 
the “Regulations for the Navy,” and re- 
quested him to sing a hymn of thanks- 
giving. When it was concluded, a salute 
was fired by the two frigates and the other 
vessels. The Governor afterwards gave a 
dinner, at which the health of his Majesty the 
Emperor and the Imperial Family was drunk, 
while all the vessels in the harbour fired a 
salute. The whole ended with an elegant 
masquerade in the house of the Governor. 
The vessel in the harbour was illuminated in 
the evening, and the Cipher of the Emperor 
Alexander 1. appeared in a splendid trans- 
parency. The following day 1500 rubles 
were subscribed towards @ marble Monu- 
ment in memory of the illustrious naviga- 


in Kamtschatka. The monument will be 
made at Macao, and is to be set up next 
autumn. 


The two sloops, Discovery and Good 
Intent, sailed again on the 16th of October. 
While they were in the harbour there were 
several fétes, the most distinguished of 
which was that given on the 12th of 
October, in honour of the well-known 
English traveller, Captain Cochrane. This 
celebrated pedestrian intends to pass the 
winter here. 

We have had a visit from a vessel of the 
Sandwich Islands, which sailed again on 
the 18th of September. The name of this 
vessel is Haiderno; that is, Long Neck. On 
the 16th September the Governor of Kamt- 
schatka paid a visit on board this vessel, in 
company with the Officers. He was hand- 
somely entertained by the Captain, by the 
special command of the King of the Sand- 
wich Islands. When the vessel departed, 
she fired a salute with all her guns, which 
are well served by ‘the Islanders. The 
Governor sent to the King a male and 
female rein-deer and a young bear, as a 
present ; and gave the tain a cow, in 
return for some goats which he had brought 





tor, Vitus Berne, which is to be erected | 8° 


———————S 
of this vessel, who were all Islanders, 
soon made themselves acquainted with 
the inhabitants of this place. They were 
particularly liked by the Kamtschadales. 
They 4 eae: to be always cheerful, sing- 
ing on board their vessel by night as we 

as by day. On Sundays they came to the 
churches, and our Divine Service drew their 
attention in a high degree. On leavin 

church, they always went to the house o 
the Governor, when a glass.of brandy was 
given them. Their tas of salutation on 
meeting and taking leave, was to pronounce 
in a loud voice, the word “ Arocha!” They 
wore various kinds of clothing; one a 
sailor’s jacket, another a frock, a third a 
silk dress, &c. Some had shoes, but no 
stockings ; the greater part, however, went 
arefoot. 

The San Pedro, belonging to Counsellor 
Dobel, sailed on the 4th November for 
Macao, It is manned by Portuguese sailors. 
These men went to church every Sunday. 
Two of our clergy, Messrs. Siraipow and 
Sarin, read the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles to them in the Latin language. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





APPLICATION OF MACHINERY TO THE CAL- 
CULATING AND PRINTING OF MATHEMA- 
TICAL TABLES. 


A very eminent Mathematician, CHaries 
Bassace, Esq. F.R.S. London and Edin- 
burgh, &c, in a letter addressed to Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, President of the Royal Society 
of London, has announced to the world 
that he has invented various machines by. 
which some of the more complicated pro- 
cesses of Arithmetical calculation may be 
performed with certainty and despatch ; so 
that if the sanguine expectations of the in- 
nious inventor shall be completely real- 
ized, the Mathematician may in many cases 
be relieved from the dull drudgery of arith- 
metical computation, and tables of almost 
every kind may be constructed with a faci- 
lity and accuracy hitherto unknown, by a 
process purely mechanical. 

Mathematicians are well aware that tables 
of every kind may now be constructed by 
the aid of one of the finest inventions of 
modern analysis, the theory of finite dif- 
ferences. It is in this way that Mr. Bab- 
bage proposes to apply his machines to the 
purpose of calculation. He states that his 
first engine is capable of computing any 
table by the aid of differences, whethes they 
are positive or negative, or of both kinds ; 
and that with perfect confidence he would 
venture to construct an engine that should 
compute numbers depending on ten or 
twelve successive orders of differences. It 
is a remarkable property of the machine, 
that the greater the number of differences 
the more it will outstrip the most rapid 
calculator. This machine, by the applica- 
tion of certain parts, may be employed in 
extracting the roots of equations, and the 
degree of approximation will depend on its 
magnitude. 

r. Babbage has sketches of two other 
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number by any other namber may be found; 
and anstior, by which all prime numbers 
from 0 to ten millions may be determined. 
He has also a fourth machine, whose plans 
are in a more advanced state, by which 
tables having no order of differences con- 
stant may be constructed. ‘This last is im- 
mediately applicable to the construction of 
Logarithmic andAstronomical tables of ever: 
kind ; and in ster to avoid the poh whic 
might be uced in copying and printing 
nannies ie the ie ha ery: in- 
genious inventor states, that he has con- 
trived means by which the machines shall 
take, from several boxes containing type, the 
numbers which they calculate, and place 
them side by side; thus becoming at once 
a substitute for the computer and the com- 

itor. 

In order to demonstrate the practicability 
of executing these views, Mr. Babbage has 
actually constructed a machine which will 
produce any tables where second differences 
are constant, and has exhibited it to some 
friends, who have witnessed its perform- 
ance. In the computation of a series of 
numbers from the ieaede a2+2+41, they 
were at first produced rather slower than 
they could be taken down by a person that 
undertook to. write the numbers as they 
appeared, but as soon as four figures were 
required, the machine was at least equal in 
speed to the writer, 


We understand that the Board of Ad- 
miralty has sent an able Astronomer to the 
Island of Madeira, to determine its exact 
longitude by a series of Astronomical obser- 
vations.to be carried on there and in this 
country at the same time. When this is 
accomplished, ships on long voyages may 
correct their longitude by touching at Ma- 
deira, and afterwards proceed with confi- 
dence and safety. 





AMERICAN ATLAS. 

We have before us a folio containing 
twenty-five specimens of a work publish- 
ing under the above title, and in our 
opinion eminently deserving of notice. The 

ospectus announces that it is to consist 
of fifty-three plates, and comprehend an 
historical, chronological, and geographical 
Atlas of North and South America, with all 
their divisions into states and kingdoms, on 
the plan of Le Sage. Our readers are aware 
that, even without taking into account the 
many alterations which modern changes have 
introduced into these parts of the globe, the 
British public has hitherto been destitute of 
any general work of reference relating 
to them : a tolerable gazetteer and a few in- 
different maps have been all the authorities 
to which those in want of information could 
turn. We therefure approve of the design 
thus far completed; and are persuaded 
that, when entirely finished, it will pre- 
sent the well-arranged mass of useful intel- 
ligence about America, in a convenient 
compass,which readers of every class desire. 

e mode in which the Text is combined 
with the Maps and tabular tations 


ip these specimens is excellent. They make 





chronology and history the companions of 
geograph ; and the youth of America has 
enabled the projectors to form a work far 
more perfect in this respect than could be 
devised with regard to an older country. 
The maps are neatly executed, and the co- 
Joured divisions at once new to us and satis- 
factory. We find the statements in the 
letter-press moderate and impartial; that 
is to say, written with an American feeling, 
without being rendered unworthy of science 
by the spirit of party and national preju- 
dices. Upon the whole, we think the plan 
highly deserving of encouragement, and we 
have directed attention to the work, in the 
conviction that we are pointing out to such 
of our readers as it may concern a very im- 

rtant accession to their means of acquir- 
ing American information. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 

Rein-deer in Britain—We have fre- 
quently mentioned. Mr. Bullock's spirited 
attempts to introduce the breed of Rein- 
deer into this country; and it affords us 
much satisfaction to tind that the experi- 
ment is likely to prove completely success- 
ful. A herd of these fine animals are now 
established in Ireland, on the lands of Sir 
W.M‘Mahon; and in Scotland (on the 
hills to the West of Edinburgh) the herd 
brought over by Mr. Bullock, jun. at an 
earlier period, have not only naturalized on 
the soil and food,—but the females have 
produced their young, and are thriving as 
well as if they were in Norway. We are 
sorry to learn that, owing to some untoward 
circumstances, another herd of nearly fifly 
in number have perished on. their landing 
at Leith. 

Wapiti.—The same patriotic individual 
whose efforts ave thus calculated tu produce 
important effects in a national point of view, 
has also imported some of the Wapiti or 
gigantic Stag of the Missouri. These crea- 
tures are of the size of horses, and can be 
broken for harness, in which their speed 
must be prodigious. The pair formerly 
exhibited in the King’s Mews, have propa- 
gated their species, in the possession of 
Lord Glenlyon. 





LITERATURE, ETC. 
ANCIENT RECORDS, 

We observe with pleasure that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has obtained a grant 
from Parliament for editing a complete set 
of our ancient National Records. We can 
hardly say that such a work will be a credit 
to the country, fur we consider the want of 
it as a disgrace. ‘The whole of the ancient 
histories, printed and in MSS. already col- 
lected by order of Parliament, are reckoned 
to make about twelve folio volumes, and it 
is proposed to print one or two volumes 
yearly, for which purpose 2000/. per an- 
num is assigned. 

The “ Reports from the Commissioners 
on the public Records, 1800—1819 ;” “ Ire- 
land, 1800—1815,” and the plates, in three 
volumes folio, is a most curious and inte- 


ES 
undertaking will not be executed in an in: 
ferior style. As the public mind has been 
turned in this direction, ‘we shall take an 
early opportunity tu make our readers ac- 
quainted with a book so little known, and 
of which our library is luckily possessed. 





Oxrorp.—In the Act, Tuesday, July 2, 
the number of Regents was, Doctors in Di- 
vinity, 5; Doctors in Civil Law, 3; Masters 
of Arts, 146.—Wednesday, July 3, the Rey. 
A. Johnson, Wadham College, was admitted 
Master of Arts; and W. R. Crotch, New 
College, was admitted Bachelor of Arts,— 
Saturday, July 6, the last day of Act Term, 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor and Doctor in Medicine.—Rev. T. Fal- 
coner, of Bath, Grand’ Compounder. 

Bachelors in Medicine. —G. Hall, M.A. one of 
Dr. Radcliffe’s Travelling Fellows of Univer- 
sity Coll,; F. B. Hawkins, M.A. Exeter Coll, 

asters of Arts.—Rev. W. H. Cooper, Exe- 
ter College, Grand Compounder; H. W. 
Wilder, Oriel College ; Rev. F. Bazett Grant, 
Christ Church. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J, Wilkins, (incorporated 
from Dublin) St. Edmund Hall; C. Griffiths, 
W. V. Hennah, Exeter College. 

The whole number of Degrees in Act Term: 
D.D.2; D. Med.1; B.D. 1; B. Med. 3; 
M.A. 44; B.A. 69; Matriculations, 72. 

July 20.—In a Convocation on Monday 
last, the Degree of Doctor in Civil Law was 
conferred by Diploma on his Royal Highness 
Christian Frederick, Prince of ating 

On Thursday His Majesty’s Gold and Silver 
Medals were adjudged at Winchester Col- 
lege as follow :-— 

NGLISH VERSE—Subjection to Vice is real 
essential Slavery—Mr. Sewell, a Gold Medal. 

Latin ProsE—Georgius Quartus Britannia- 
rum Rex coronatus—Mr. Smith, a Gold Medal. 

Lord  Strafford’s Speech before Sentence passed 
upon him by the Lords for Treason—Mr. Hall, a 
Silver Medal. 

Galgaci Oratio ad Milite—Mr. Moberly, a 
Silver Medal. 

CAMBRIDGE, July 6. 

Doctors in Divinity.—The Rev, Wm. Ainger, 
Superintendent ot the Clerical Institution at 
St. Bee’s tn Cumberland, and the Rev. John 
Jeffery, of St. John’s College. 

Doctors in Physic—Cornwallis Hewett, Esq. 
Downing Protessor of Medicine; John Carr 
Badeley, Esq. of Caius College. 

Masters of Arts —W. H. Roberts, King’s 
College; R. A. Roberts, R. Skinner, C. 
Smith, F. Bushby, J. Littler, E. Bray, and 
F. Jefferson, Peter’s College; A. Burnaby, 
R. Formby, B. ee A E, Hamond, Wm. 
Brougham, Goodeve Harrison, Geo. Jones, 
Thomas Newman, and J. Macdonald, Jesus 
College; H. Blades, R. Brandt, M. Vernon, 
J. Hodgson, W. Fitzhugh, G. Tapps, E. 
Tuono, G. Parry, H. Southern, R. Daizell, 
W, Sydney Walker, J. E. Blunt, W. Brad- 
ney, J. Pemberton, R. Ward, C. B. Tayler, 
T. Thorpe, W. Bayne, W. Strickland, W. N. 
Letsom, Wm. Mansel, G. Strachey, J. Ma- 
ther, I, Wood, W. Elmsley, T. Ainsworth, 
S. Lloyd, C. Long, H. Thornton, J. Brad- 
ney, C. Kendall, C. Way, J. Athawes, H. 
Duncomb, Edw. Woodbridge, E. Popple, 
H. Lloyd, T. Hodgson, W. Totten, H. Hast- 
ings, H. H. Harnage, 8S. Mansel, H. Owen, 
Wade Brown, J. Egremont, and F. Drewe, 
Trinity College; J, W.. Trevor, H. Jarrett, 
W. Russell, T. Robertson, G. Cooper, W- 
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Milford, A. Wale, W, Horton, A. Brown, 
Cornwallis Smalley, E. Stanley; D. Nihill, 
H. Boutflower, C. Covey, G. Pease, T. Lumb, 
J. Newton, E. Bulmer, T. Pearse, C. Hey- 
cock, and W. Heberden, St. John’s College; 
H. Hubbard, B. Goe, J. Holroyd, J. Upton, 
and G. Egremont, Catharine Hall; J. Cape, 
§. Clissold, J. Kitchener, H. Moore, T. Faw- 
sett, J. Davies, A. Loftus, D. Olivier, and 
E. Page, Clare Hall; W. Wilkinson, H. 
Green, G. Gilbert, and G. Kent, Corpus 
Christi College; J. King, J. Dewe, R. Ra- 
bett, T. Mills, R. Simpson, W. Ward, R. 
Remington, J. Collinson, W. H. Walker, and 
T. Champney, Queen’s College; E. Ash, A. 
Fitz-Adam, E. Rolls, C. Goodrich, and R. 
Hadwen, Christ’s College; C. Porter, R. 
Harmar, and J, Coyte, Caius College ; W. 
Wyatt, G. Turner, and C. Evans, Pembroke 
College; E. Rhodes, J. Fisher, M. Randall, 
and E. Boteler, Sidney College; J. Carwar- 
dinc, E. Heelis, W. Drage, H. Gery, and 
Brampton Gurdon, Emmanuel College ; H. 
Rycroft, Trinity Hall. 





FINE ARTS. 
ENGRAVED PRINT, 

« Mlustrative of the Royal and ancient institu- 
tion, Christ’s Hospital, representing the two Se- 
nior Scholars of the Grammar School delivering 
the apnual oration on St. Matthew’s day, in the 
great hall, before the Lord Mayor and Court of 
Aldermen of the City of London, the President, 
Treasurer, Governors of the Institution, and 
company assembled.” 

This Print is engraved in a highly finished 
style of the line manner, by J. G. Walker, 
from a painting by Thos. Stothard, Esq. R.a. 

It has often been a matter of surprise to us 
that no painting or print relative to so re- 
markable a foundation as Christ’s Hospital 
had appeared; and we are not sorry that it 
has been reserved for Mr. Walker (educated 
at this school) to give at once a proof of his 
gratitude to the establishment, and of his 
skill as an engraver, by bringing before the 
public this interesting and national subject. 

The Print contains nearly one hundred 
portraits, and the time selected is the last 
year of the (late) Rev. James Boyer’s offi- 
ciating. 

Our pages having very recently been oc- 
cupied in. reviewing Mr. Wilson’s History 
of Christ's Hospital, it is unnecessary for us 
tv go into details ; and we need only advert 
to the name of Mr. Stothard as the artist, 
to satisfy our readers of the ability with 
which the Painting is executed, standing as 
it does among what may be called his public 
works—we mean his Canterbury Pilgrims, 
and his design and etching of the Welling- 
ton Shield. 

Mr. Walker has, we understand, been in 
the practice of engraving from the works of 
Mr. Stothard; and, in the present instance, 
has given such a character und style of finish 
to his plate, as may justly rank it with our 
best specimens of native talent in the art of 
engraving. We trust, therefore, from the 
nature of the performance, the subject it 
embraces, and be particular as well as gene- 
tal interest it must excite, that the talents 
and labour of the artist may be justly re- 
warded, for his perseverance in so arduous 
an pave | 

The order of the composition is in strict 





confurmity with the arrangement on the 
occasion. At the upper end of the Hall, 
the lord mayor, aldermen, president, trea- 
surer and governors, are seated; the cham- 
berlain, city marshals and other officers, in 
attendance. At the other end, are the two 
senior scholars, accompanied by the upper 
grammar master (one of the boys is in the 
act of reciting.) ‘The rest of the company 
are ranged lengthwise, and occupy one side 
of the hall. The size of the Engraving is, 
we understand, that of the painting, rather 
more than 26 inches by 17. 





LITHOGRAPHY. 
From a French Journal. 

Litnocrarny continues to add to its 
resources, and daily to make new conquests. 
Not only are lithographic Engravings im- 
pressed in colours, but there is even a pro- 
cess by means of which Oil-paintings may 
be printed off. M. Malapeau, to whose re- 
searches we are indebted for this discovery, 
took out a patent at the end of last year, to 
secure to himself the advantages of his in- 
vention ; and he has since that time made 
numerous applications of the process, all of 
which have perfectly succeeded. It is not 
for us to describe here the various means 
which M. Malapeau employs to take off 
upon canvas a faithful copy of an original 
painting. Suffice it to say, that neither the 
drawing, nor the colouring, por even the 
handling of the Master, suiler from this 
method of multiplying the best productions 
of the art of painting in oil. Another ad- 
vantage not to be passed over in silence is, 
that pictures thus copied by lithography 
may be sold at a very moderate price. 





Among the pieces ef Sculpture at the 
Exhibition this year, which are the most 
remarkable for grace and for purity of style, 
are, a Hebe, and a bust of the illustrious 
port Klopstock, by M. Omacht of Stras- 

urg. He is the same Artist to whom we 
owe the four statues representing Muses, 
intended to adorn the theatre of that city, 
which has also commissioned him to exe- 
cute the Monument voted to General Kleber. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
Sketches from Drawings by Mr. Dagley. 
Sketch the First. 

TIME arresting the Career of PLEASURE. 


His iron hand grasped a Bacchante’s arm, 

And at his touch the rese and vine leaves died ; 
He pointed to the circle where the Hours 

Held on their visible course. 





Stay thee on thy mad career, 

Other sounds than Mirth’s are near ; 

Fling not those white arms in air ; 

Cast those roses from thy hair ; 

Stop awhile those glancing feet ; 

Still thy golden cymbals’ beat ; 

Ring not thus thy joyous laugh ; 

Cease that purple cup to quaff; 

Hear my voice of warning, hear,— 

Stay thée on thy. mad career! 
Youth's sweet bloom is round thee now, 

Roses laugh vpon thy brow; 

Radiant are thy starry eyes ; 

Spring is in the crimson dyes 


O’er which thy dimple-smile is wreathing ; 

Incense on thy lip is breathing ; 

Light and Love are round thy soul,— 

But thunder peals o’er June-skies roll ; 

Even now the storm is near— 

Then stay thee on thy mad career ! 
Raise thine eyes to yonder sky, 

There is writ thy destiny ; 

Clouds have veiled the new moonlight; 

Stars have fallen from their height ; 

These are emblems of the fate 

That waits thee—dark and desolate! 

All Morn’s lights are now thine own, 

Soon their glories will be gone ; 

What remains when they depart ? 

Faded hope, and withered heart 

Like a flower with no perfume 

To keep a memory of its bloom ! 

Look upon that hour-marked round, 

Listen to that fateful sound ; 

There my silent hand is stealing, 

My more silent course revealing ; 

Wild, devoted PLeasure, hear,— 

Stay thee on thy mad career !——L. E. L. 








SONG. 

Her’s was a heart which, when it onee had loved, 
Could but ill brook the many trembling fears 
That absent love must know.—Lit. Gaz, No, 264. 
There’s a heart where my image dwells, 

And will dwell for ever ; 
But the bosom with anguish swells, 
We part—and nought its grief dispels, 

Or will dispel it ever, 


There are tears in those soft blue eyes: 
Oh! must they flow for ever ? 

’Tis hard where Love so sweetly lies ; 

The Boy ne'er misery’s pow’r defies, 
But lets it follow ever. 


There is a voice, whose tender strain 
Will on my ear rest ever ; 

Its mysic soften’d all my pain,— 

Ne’er can I hear those tones again, 
No! they are fled for ever. 


There was a smile made my heart thrill, 
To be forgotten never ; 
The thought will cheer my spirits still : 
Twas a bright gleam ’mid clouds of ill, 
Hovering o’er me ever. B.G 





BIOGRAPHY. 
J. H, BENWELL*® 


Was the son of a person who acted as under- 
steward to the Duke of Marlborough. He was 
placed under the tuition of Mr. Saunders, 
whom Dayes calls an inconsiderable miniature 
vainter, who resided for some years in Great 

ussell-street, Bloomsbury, but afterwards set- 
tled at Bath as a drawing-master. Benwell pro- 
duced a few small pictures in @ way almost pe- 
culiar to himself, exceedingly beantiful in execu- 
tion, and painted with a combination of crayons 
and water-colours ; and from few speci- 
mens which he finished, it is to be lamented 
that he did not live long enough to display his 
powers in greater works. He died ofa deep con- 
sumption at the on age of 21, in the year 1765, 
and was buried in cras church-yard, being 
the last of several children of his parents, who 

ar nay ao into the grave ¥ the same 

ering ase, Among the works which he 

oF 3 ales) ee The Children in the 
>” from wi ere is @ print Vv 

by Sharp, and published Byroe: the oriaigal 

is in the ession of Mr. Hills, the Cattle 

Painter. ‘* Venus and Cupid,” on which he 





* In answer to a recent i which we in- 
serted in the Literary Gazette,—Ad@, 
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had written his name and age, once in the 
oe mony of Mr. West. There are engraved 
neads by Bartolozzi, after designs by him; and 
also ‘*"fhe St. Giles’s Beauty” and ‘ The 
St. James’s Beauty.” All these works are in 
. oval compartments, the largest of which is not 
more than ten or twelve inches in the trans- 
verse diameter. I once saw a tinted Draw- 
ing of his, in the session of Mr. Rivers, 


an engraver, then living at Kentish ‘Town; the 
subject, two females on a bank, offering fruit to 
ed female who is rising from a 


a nak €; pro- 
bably a design for a book plate to illustrate the 
Tales of the Genii. There is also a smaller oval 
“* Serena,” from Hayley’s Triumphs of Temper ; 
a similar idea to that which has been designed by 
Stothard in the same costume; and a larger print, 
**A Play-house Girl with Bills,” in profile; 
both of these engraved by Bartolozzi. I have 
a tinted drawing of his, of **‘ Henry and Emma,” 
from which there is a small vignette, engraved by 
Noble for Suttaby’s Specimens of the British 
Poets, but by no means doing justice to the 
original, which is one of his largest productions ; 
the head of Emma being turned with ineffable 
grace and beauty; Edward looks somewhat 
noodleish. ‘There are also two scenes from Auld 
Robin Gray, engraved from pictures by Benwell. 
Among his portraits, I am told, was an excel- 
lent one of himself (Query, who possesses it?) 
with a portfolio under his arm, the other hand 
over it, holding a porterayon. I should like to 
see an apes of it. Byrne, the late en- 
graver, had some of his pictures. I believe he 
was not in the least related to one Mary Ben- 
well, who exhibited in 1762. J. C###*###, 
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WINE AND WALNUTS; 
oR, 
AFTER-DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 
By a Cockney Greybeard.—Chap. IV. 
—_— 
THE BULL AND BUSH. 

“ What a delightful little snuggery is this 
said Bull and Bush,” observed Gainsborough, 
as he poured the new milk into his breakfast- 
cup. ‘ Faith! there is cream upon’t, a 
pethenomon we Cockneys seldom behold.” 

‘¢ That is a new sort of Greek,” said Gar- 
rick—*“ what, and is that too from your 
Fowler’s Lexicon?” 

“ It is, my Davy-boy.”—Now this Fowler 
was an honest old Tailor, whom Gainsbo- 
rough patronised, one of the oddest fish of all 
whom he employed, and many a comical wight 
he did employ, for if a shopkeeper, mechanic, 
or handicraft, had any eccentricity or singu- 
larity about him, and was honest and oblig- 
ing withal, he became that man’s patron. In 
that he resembled Hogarth. This Fowler, 
who lived in Seven Dials, was recommended 
by Garrick ; he had been — for the 
stage wardrobe, and carried about with him 
a vocabulary of his own so perfectly unique, 
that Gainsborough, who was the greatest 
mad-cap of his day, used to intersperse his 
conversation with old Fowler’s choicest 
phrases. Indeed, such were the occasional 
ebullitions of his spirits—such his aberrations 
from the sober decorum of conversation, that 
strangers not unfrequently thought him be- 
side his wits. ‘‘ Indeed his cranium was so 
crammed with genius of every kind,” said 
Garrick, “ that it is in danger of burstin 
meee you, like a o-<oe everchenged 

ich, were it duly regulated, its powers 
would be as great:” adding, ‘“* Poor Tom! 
storm or gentle breeze, he never takes in 
sail, but is always before the wind with his 
sky-scrapers.” 





And what a table-cloth—damask—Dutch 
damask, by the lord—bright as the geese 
that flap their white wings there upon the 
heath. What a nosegay—smell it, Davy— 
damme, it is a better provocative than a 
barrel of Colchester natives! upon my soul, 
Sterne.” —‘“‘ More expletives,” said Law- 
rence— why, you reprobate, you cannot 
utter ten sentences without an oath.” 

“* Thank you,” said he, putting a large 
piece of roll in his mouth—“ thank ye,. Parson 
Pure.—Well, then, upon my conscience— 
Lord how mawkish—upon my’’—Sterne put 
his hand before his mouth—‘* Upon—upon,” 
pushing his arm away—“ out it must come— 
upon my soul, Davy, you are a man of feel- 
ing; but as for this sentimenal impostor— 
Davy, is not this little inn an epitome of the 
island—every thing fitting, every thing good, 
every thing as it ought to be—a pattern for 
every region of this terryosticul globe ? 

“Thou art a terryostical goose,” said 
Sterne.—* By and by, mark me, Reynolds, 
something will go wrong, and then ’twill be, 
confound this said England and all that apper- 
taineth thereunto.” 

** Look you there—what a flock of them— 
(opportunely some twenty or thirty geese 
had taken their flight from the upper heath 
towards a pond at North-end)—mercy on 
us !—what a fright I was in!’”’—“‘ Why?” 
said Sterne.— I verily took them for a 
flight of hungry Curates in their white sur- 
plices come to cat us up,” said Gainsho- 
rough. 

“ Fye—fye!” said Caleb Whitefoord ; 
“how long is it since you were at church, 
Tom, not to know a parson from a goose?” 
Sterne laughed most heartily—almost to suf- 
focation, poor soul, he was so asthmatic. 

“ Waiter, have you any more eggs in the 
house?” said Gainsborough. 

Yes, sir, the cook is boiling some.” 

** You have a little farm here, I see,’’ said 
Whitefoord—* pray, waiter, are these eggs 
of your own hatching?—I like a new-laid 
egg.” 

** No, sir,” answered the waiter rather 
ertly, and with a grin, “‘ they are hatched 
y master’s hens.” is was a standing re- 

partee, ready cut and dried, and kept in 

store for Cockneys. 

“ T thought they might be your’s,” gravely 
retorted Caleb, ‘‘ for I found a gosling in 
one of them.” This converted him into a 
civil, obliging waiter for the remainder of 
the day. 

“IT ask pardon for my rudeness, sir,” said 
the poor fellow, bowing and blushing as he 
returned with the smoking eggs. 

‘“¢ You are welcome to it,” replied Caleb, 
laughing very good-naturedly; “ we are 
quits.” 

“ Do tell me, you Sir Joshua, and you 
other travelling luminaries, pray have they 
any such delectable, healthy, stomach-whet- 
ting little inus abroad?—As I hope to be 
saved, I.am hungry as a winter wolf. By 
the powers, I am calculating upon dinner in 
the midst of breakfast. Let us knock up a 
bill of fare—Item: your dainty little white 
chicks, with gizzard tucked under one arm 
and liver under t’other—parsley and butter 
—did you see that double-headed parsley in 
the garden, Reynolds?” - 

** No, I did not, it escaped me.” : 

** No, sir! why where were your chroma- 
tics—trees in miniature—a fairy wood, green 
as an emerald, and not see it! Yes, white 
legged chicks and streaky bacon—Didst see 





ES 
the peas, Reynolds, twining up the lillipu- 
tian hop-poles?”—** I did, sir,’’ answered 
Reynolds, smiling.—“ O! then be thankful 
to the Lord for preserving your optics. 
That’s a blessing, at any rate. What are 
you ruminating about, hey, friend Lawrence ? 
—are you going to be dull because I lam- 
pooned the parson’s man?—come, give me 
thy hand. No Sterne, God forbid I should 
speak disrespectfully of your cloth. I love 
a parson next to painting—that’s gospel. 
I never set my foot in a parsonage-house, if 
it be tenanted by a pious man, but I could 
weep. To see learning and science sitting 
beneath its humble porch in the person of a 
parish priest, raises my mind to veneration. 
Blessed be the ancient hands, when parcel- 
ling out this land, that did preserve its acres 
for the church.”’—** Amen!” said Sterne. 

* But I should make an irreligious King, 
perhaps,” said Gainsborough. 

“ Why so, Tom?” said Sterne. 

** Why so! why I should make too many 
of you bishops!” 

‘¢But your bill of fare,” said Sterne, “let’s 
have your bill of fare, Tom.” 

* True,” replied the lively soul ; ‘ we must 
think of the temporalities, have due regard 
for the flesh—but where’s the fish! That’sa 
pretty business —‘ there’s the rub.’ Wheugh 
(whistling)—Why, Davy! did you not pro- 
mise to provide a salmon ? Waiter—wait-er- 
er-er”’—elongating the sound, —“ have you 
any idler about, any otter-nosed idler, that 
you can despatch to town to buy a bit of fish?” 

** A cod’s head and shoulders,” said Gar- 
rick, who knew Tom’s aversion. 

“O no!” said Gainsborough, ‘‘ I hate that 
slimy dish ;—besides—what, Davy, cod in 
June for men of science, men of art, Davy !— 
Why, journeymen house-painters at a bean- 
feast, would spurn cod in June. No; let’s 
have a turbot, Davy—a dainty turbot, and 
lobsters with springy tails.” 

“‘ Make yourself easy, Tom,” said Garrick ; 
“TI wonder you, with your otter’s nose, had 
not smelt fish in the boot. Old Dick Toms, 
true to his word, packed up a Thames 
salmon ”—Gainsborough rubbed his hands— 
“ anda brace of small turbot.” —Gainsborough 
smacked his lips—‘* And cock-tail lobsters 
too, Davy ?”—‘* Yes, you cormorant,” said 
Garrick. 

“ Bravo, Davy!— When misers make a 
feast, it is always so. What say you to a 
green goose, and some of the landlord’s 
pease—all fresh, with the bloom upon them. 
What a delectable sight to see pretty maiden 
fingers shelling of pease—it’s so sammer-ish ! 
O that I were a pea, a marrow-fat, between 
the dimpled fingers of mine host-his wife!” 
—mimicking Garrick’s Romeo. 

“ O that I were a cudgel to break thy silly 
pate,” said Garrick.—‘*‘ Do cut me another 
slice of ham, Davy ;—deuce take it, why one 
would take you for an Israelite, you cuddle 
that swine’s flesh so carefully. Come, come, 
a little thicker. See, gentlemen, what a nig- 
gard ’tis—a mere Jonathan bop it Vaux- 
hall-er, thin as leaf-gold. Gods! one would 
think you were peeling your own flesh— 
’twas almost out (whispering),—or carving 
your own ham!” 

“There, will that do—Simon Lock?” 

** And who was he?” 

“Why, one that old Sam Johnson knew, 
who ate his wits away ; a fellow who fed with 
two spoons, and wept because he could not 
swallow faster.” 

“If every age improves, what a Simon 
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that fellow Master Simon’s grandfather must 
have been,” said Gainsborough. ‘‘ Though 
there be greater fools than he. Poor Simon 
knew what he wept for; some fellows weep 
they know not for what. But I hate the taste 
of the knife; so one more delicate slice, 
Davy. This is a very delicious ham.—What, 
was this hog of your own curing, waiter?” — 
“ Yes, Sir.” 

“ Killed first,.and cured afterward, hey ?” 
—“ Yes, Sir.” 

“ Aye, very good—that must have been an 
Trish invention.” 

“ You must be killed first, by the Lord, to 
be cured of your Tom-fooleries,”’ said Garrick. 

“< What breed are your hogs—Chinese, hey, 
waiter?” said Garrick.—“ Yes, Sir.” 

“ Faith I’m just in the humour now,” con- 
tinued Tom, “to kill and cure one of your 
Chinese well-fed copper-coloured Mandarins, 
or a fat, fair she Mandarin, better stili— 
they have such pretty little peeping, piggish, 
as much as to say, Come-kill-me eyes !”” 

‘‘ Well, in the name of all that’s wild, what 
next, Tom-o’-Bedlam!” said Garrick, laugh- 
ing most boisterously—which we chorussed. 

“What next! why (singing right humor- 
ously,) we’d hang him up o’ the chimney 
top, and smoke him into bacon.—Come, boys, 
chorus bacon!—We’d hang her up in the 
chimney top, and smoke her too into bacon.” 

“What pity ’tis that court fools are out of 
date,” said Garrick. ‘‘ By Jupiter, Tom, you 
would have out-fooled Will Somers, Archey, 
Mackle-John, and all the Patches that ever 
wore the party-coloured livery.” 

“And I were, I’d not spare the rogues; 
(then spouted) Agamemnon is a fool ; Achilles is a 
fool ; Thersites is a fool’; and as aforesaid, Patroclus 
is a fool.” When suddenly turning grave, he 
added, “Yes, Davy! I am even the natural fool 
of fortune, as thy master Shakespeare says, 
for I have quitted my darling profession, 
left the woods and groves, to stew myself in 

an os carpeted damn’d dungeon, with 
two i 
fat hen? and one half open, to paint 

Poor Gainsborough!—he was constantly 
regretting that imperious fate had compelled 
him to relinquish the study of landscape for 
portrait painting. ‘‘ The sight of the green 
fields,” as Garrick once observed with great 
emotion, ‘‘always awakened Tom’s affection 
for his first love!” 

Yes, poor Gainsborough !—he verily died 
an enthusiast.—** We are all going to Hea- 
ven,” said he, “and Vandyck is one of the 
party!” [Vide Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Lec- 
tures.] ——. 

Chap. V. 
A PEEP OUT AT WINDOW. 

“Do you not think the old sarpent some 
day, in a fit of ill-humour, invented portrait- 
painting, Reynolds?” said Gainsborough, 
starting from a short reverie. 

- Why so, Sir?” answered Sir Joshua. 

Why, to torment and tease us artists— 
= was . newly-invented torment, be- 
n in spleen, brooded i ite, 
whelpéd in fury ms ed in spite, and 

= Come, eat your toast and butter,” said 
Garrick, “and be thankful, man.” 
nid Stem se, surely you have not done!” 

“I have,” replied Gainsborough, layin 
down his knife ced fork, foldin his napkin, 

shing away his plate—“ _ pee think 


pu 
f . . 
pore ses devil-ment, but I lose my 


-ting-ting-ting-ting-a-ring—“ O YES, 





This is to give notice——-” The beadle of 
Hendon was under the window, crying some 
strayed Hampstead hogs. 

‘*There, Tom!—hark!” said Garrick ; 
“the bellman is crying your lost appetite.” 

“IT would not give a cherry-stone to re- 
deem it,” said Gainsborough, lolling back in 
his elbow-chair, with his hands o’er his head, 
the fingers locked in each other, nicely dove- 
tailed, as Garrick used to say—it was a favour- 
ite position of the painter's, when he was 
musing. 

“What!” said Whitefoord, “lost your 
appetite, my most noble!” as he turned 
round with a spy-glass from looking out at 
another window. ‘Mercy on that colony of 
Gipsies there!—if they have picked it up, 
they must send their brats supperless to bed, 
or boil a bigger pot.” 

“Hey! what, Caleb! Gipsies—where ?”’ 
jumping up, and seizing the telescope—‘‘ My 
Heaven, how precious! I'll be among you— 
Yes! this is worth a day’s march. Whata 
delectable group!—Look, Sir Joshua—look, 
be quick—you can feel the thing !” 

“ Delightful group!” said Garrick — 
“ Phaugh! a nest of ragged demons—and 
look at the little imps. Egad! they have 
been changing garb with the gibbeted mur- 
derers on Finchley Common, or robbing 
honest men’s gardens of scare-crows—those 
who are not stark-naked. Why, look you 
there, Sterne—shame upon it—there’s a girl, 
surely sixteen, without a petticoat te cover 
her filthy tawny skin.” 

‘“‘That’s the charm on’t,” said Gains- 
borough, clapping his hands in ecstasy— 
“that’s the charm, Davy—that’s the true 
PICTURESQUE !”” . 

‘*O the darling, dainty drabs—your true 
‘ ditch delivered by a drab,’ that your Shakes- 
peare meant,” said Caleb Whitefoord. Do, 
pray, Mister Garrick, put down the window 
—they will taint the air. I have a horror of 
these wretches—they are not human.” 

‘¢ And I havea rooted antipathy to them,” 
said Garrick,—‘‘even from my childhood. 
But I do believe they were father more pre- 
ternatural in those days than now—what say 
you, Tom?” 

“ Antipathy!” said Gainsborough, ‘I 
would live with them—die with them! That 
Bamfylde Moore Carew was a man of taste— 
a gentleman born, too—He was king of the 
nut-brown maids.” 

‘‘ Live among the starving wretches!” said 
Whitefoord, lifting up his hands and raising 
his eyes—“ Mark you this’’—Live!—four eggs, 
all new laid—a pound of delicate ham at least 
—as many cups of tea, strong and sweet— 
French rolls, quantam sufficit for four mode- 
rate stomachs—two wings of chicken, and 
water-cresses—a welcome guest, one of six 
to a roasted hedge hog, and that dainty dish 
only on high days and holidays !” 

“ Go on,” said Gainsborough, laughing, 
“go on, ‘ Fit thy consent tomy sharp appetite— 
lay by all nicety.’ Not, Caleb, that you are 
over nice in your catering ; but ‘ I'll note you 
in my book of memory, to scourge you for this ap- 
prehension.’ So, gentlemen, adieu for a-while, 
whilst I go and sketch the gipsies. Rey- 
nolds, can you lend me a pencil? Faith 
I came without mine. This comes of por- 
trait painting—confound it! Time was, ah! 
‘ there’s the rub,’ time was, when I’d as soon 
have rambled forth in the green fields bare 
breech’d, as without a pencil. No, ~~ have 
only an empty case ; so, Reynolds! 1 thought 
as much, by Heaven! Twenty painters, and no 





———————————— 
penci—twenty parsons, and no prayer-book.— 
Waiter—waiter—do go and and ask for a 
lead pencil. ©! here’s Mister Landlord.” 

“‘ What time would you please to dine, 
Gentlemen?” said the host. “ We havea 
fine green goose, ducks, and— 

‘“ Damn your ducks and geese!” said 
Gainsborough, ‘ have you such a thing as a 
black-lead pencil, or a plummet? Or a red- 
hot poker and a board? Any thing.” 

‘No, Sir,” said the host, laughing, for 
he knew what an eccentric being was Gains- 
borough, who patronized the house. 

‘‘That’s improvident,” said Gainsborough, 
softening his tone, ‘ that is improvident, 
my worthy host ; for, look you, with that I 
could conjure up ducks and geese, bucks and 
does, fish, flesh, and fowl, more than would 
fill your larder.” ’ 

“ But, I ask pardonyGir ;—would they fill 
the belly?” said the landlord. 

‘¢ Aye, friend, they fill my belly, and have 
often filled the stomachs of those gentlemen, 
and they are no starvelings!” 

“ Why yes, Sir,” replied the landlord, 
“and will again, I hope—I ask pardon— 
now I take you—I’ve heard your drafts 
(meaning his pictures) are changed into 
gold, and there’s no filling the larder with- 
out, as the saying is; but I'll send a man 
and horse, a swift one, up to town for a pen- 
cil, and you shall have one in a few minutes.” 

‘* Up to town and back in a few minutes !"” 
said Bunbury, pricking his ears—‘ Why, it is 
four miles, man! Do let me see the horse, 
Mister Landlord.” Bunbury was an early 
connoisseur in horse-flesh—his Jeffry Gambado 
to wit. 

“ Sir,” said the landlord, bowing and 
smiling, ‘* We calls Hampstead up town,” 

“ Why, what a cockney thou art, Bun- 
bury,” said Garrick—‘“‘ You a man of the 
turf! why, our host was laughing in his 
sleeve.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Bunbury,” 
laughing heartily at his own mistake ; “ let 
him, and I’lilaugh in turn, for I’ll send him 
down a Caricature of himself, and he ma 
laugh at that.” And Bunbury kept his 
word. The good-humoured host enjoyed the 
joke, framed it, and hung it in the Bar for 
years. Bunbury, who was of an amiable 
sprightly temper, often visited the house, 
and his salutation on seeing the landlord 
was always, * Well, mine host, how goes 
the swift one ?” 


For Charles (in our last) read Eustache le Sueur. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS, 

Among the recent curious productions in 
French literature is the correspondence of 
the late Abbé Morellet with Comte Re- 
derer, written while the latter superin- 
tended the organization, and consequently 
the overthrow, of the kingdom of Naples 
under Joseph Buonaparte. The Abbé Mo- 
rellet had acquired the reputation of pos- 
sessing. a firm and disinterested character, 
because, in the first place, being connected. 
with the philosophic party under the old 
regime, he was imprisoned for some weeks 
in the Bastile; secondly, because, during 
the Revolution, he did not crouch to the 
tyrants of the day.; and lastly, because, 
under the reign of Napoleon, he did not 
speak in the legislative body—for to be si- 
lent was almost a virtue, when the members 
of that body spoke only to flatter and to 
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cause have 1 to lament it at the 


recommend themselves to the favour of 
their master. But men who have remain 
independent for forty-nine years, have been 
known to wear chains in their filtieth ; such 
was the ¢ase of the Abbé Morellet, who, 
though nearly eighty Henge of age, took it 
into his head to push his way in the world 
by means of sycophancy and all the arts 
oF a skilful courtier. The publication al- 
luded to, furnishes us with the particu- 
lars of this little clandestine event, which 
the Abbé took care never to make poblias 
and which would not now have been known, 
had not Comte Roederer, through a rather 
pardonable malice, opened his port-folio, in 
which were buried the proofs of the Abbé’s 
capitulation. ‘Ihe correspondence opens 
with a complimentary letter from Morellet 
to Roederer, who was then giving Joseph 
Buonaparte instructions in the art of reign- 
ing, and was the dispenser of favours at the 
court of Naples. In this letter, the Abbé 
recommends to him the children of an an- 
cient noble family whom he wished to have 
established in the quality of pages at the 
new court of Naples. Having closed his 
recommendation, Morellet, with an air of 
indifference observes, that if he were 
ngetr and more active he would be 
happy to maintain a literary correspon- 
dence with his patron, and inform him of 
the course of events at Paris. ‘The reply 
is not inserted in this collection of letters, 
but it is evident from Morellet’s follow- 
ing communication, that his hint had pro- 
duced the desired effect, and that he had 
been invited to another Grimm 
at Naples. The Abbé conceived it to 
be his duty. to accept this invitation ;— 
the manner in which he entered upon his 
office shews that in point of subtlety and 
courtesy he was no way inferior to his 
rototype. He observes, that he has 
‘ound among his papers an essay which he 
once wrote on prescription. in points of go- 
vernment, and he trusts he may address. it 
to his patron. After this preamble, he gives 
a very cleverly written paper in favour of 
the legitimacy .of Jooegiva sovereignty. 
‘To kndw wad this es was — at 
Naples, we have only ty go a few pages 
Setaer, when we find » salicgp in Lira ory 
Morellet returns thanks for the money 
which Joseph’s treasuser had paid him at 
Paris. - - - - - 





THE DRAMA. 

On Saturday last, Mr. Alexandre finished 
his extraordinary performances at the 
Adelphi Theatre. He exerted himself 

tly on the occasion, and left a vivid 
impression of his powers and versatility of 
talent on the audience. He was loudly 
applauded, and in conclusion delivered, 

much sensibility, the following appro- 
priate Address :— 

Ladies and Genilemen,—As the evening ter- 


iiiinatés, for a short my efforts to promote 
usement, | would 


wever. 
ind aud generous patronage inspires, [ ‘— 


ed | When my heart is 


moment, 
@ with emotions to- 
wards you, my kind and generous benefactors! 
which indeed { cannot find words to express. 
Imagine all that the most ardent gratitude would 
say, and you will then do justice to my imper- 
fect utterance of my own feelings. 

England has been justly styled the stranger’s 
home ; | have found it so! I have found it, teo, 
the liberal patron of 4 stranger’s talent. ‘The 
recollections LA past kindness shall stimu- 
late me to merit it in future by every exertion 
of my abilities L can possibly make. And now, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, with sincere wishes for 
ye health and happiness, most respectfully 

bid your farewell for the present season, 


Dramatic News.—The name of Mr. Dib- 
din’s forthcoming drama is Lhe Abyssinian, 

‘Lhe Theatrical world has just suttered an 
irreparable luss in the death of Mr. Emery. 
That admirable performer died on Thursday 
ight. 1h his line, which was limited, he 
was certainly never excelled, if ever he was 
equalled, upon the stage, Rough nature, 
strong passions, and at other times a fine 
simplicity, marked his acting. Foreign 
judges were always struck with his force ; 
and it is not too much to say, that the 
lovers of the drama at home could hardly 
have had a loss more difficult to be sapaieal, 
or a favourite more truly to be regretted. 

A new five act Opera, founded on the 
history of “ Gil Blas,” the music by Mr. 
Moss and Mr. Sor, is in rehearsal at the 
English Upera House. 





VARIETIES. 


St. Petersburgh, July 11—A very im- 
portant work has just been published here, 
in the Kussian language, viz. “ Travels 
through Turcomania and Chiwa, by Cap- 
tain Murawiew, of the Guards, 2 vols. 4to, 
with Atlas.” M. V. M. was sent two years 

by the government to undertake a 
journey to the Tartar nations on the East 
coast of the Caspiab Sea, partictlarly.to the 
Truchmenians and Chiwensians, in order, 
if possible, to open a shorter way through 
the countries inhabited by these people, tor 
our trade with Asia. His object did not 
entirely fuil; but he had the misfortune, 
originating in the perpetual feuds of these 
tribes, to be made prisoner by the Chiwen- 
sians, and languished ten months in con- 
finement in their capital. The accounts of 
all that he saw and experienced during this 
period render his narrative extremely inte- 
resting. 

The Royal Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres proposed in 1820,as the subject 
of a prize, to ascertain among the historical 


monuments what caused the emigration of 


the people known by the naine of Normans, 
in the middle ages, and to trace the abridged 
history of their incursions and settlements 
in France, At the last sitting, the Academy 
decreed the prize to the Memoir of M. Dep- 
ping. 

An astonishing surgical operation was 
lately perfurmed with success in the hospi- 
tal of St. Louis, at Paris. A peasant of the 
neighbourhood of La Fére, was persuaded 





that about five years ago he had swallowed 








with his food some reptile, which, in an 
inexplicable manner, still lived, as he af- 
firmed, in his stomach. The physicians em- 
ployed various prescriptions without effeet. 

ortured by excruciating pains, the un- 
happy man resolved to go to Paris, to be 
opened ; which operation was in fact per- 
formed by making an incision just below 
the region of. the heart, when it was ascer- 
tained that his conjecture was well founded, 
As soon as the animal perceived more air 
than it was accustomed to, it shewed itself 
at the end of the incision, but immediately 
drew back ; when one of the assistants put 
his finger into the wound, and drew out a 
Snake two feet and a half in length, and 
eighteen lines in circumference. It lived 
sixty hours, The patient felt great relief, 
and is in a situation which gives no reason 
to apprehend. any bad consequences ! !— 
Foreign Journal. 


Bulls are as plenty 4s blackberries: a 
Correspondent detects one in our last week's 
extracts from the Man of the World’s Dic- 
tionary. The passage runs thus: ‘ System. 
—Makers of systems may be compared to 
dancers. of minuets ; they are in constant 
motion without advuncing a step, and finish 
by returning to the place from which they 
set out” !! How, in the name of wonder, 
can a man return who has not advanced! 
Is this a French bull, or an Irish translation? 


Penley, who with an English company of 
Comedians is going to perform in Paris, 
has engaged the Theatre Port St. Martin 
for twelve nights. 


Vauxuatt.—A new kind of entertain- 
ment was to have been produced at these 
Gardens on Wednesday, (such as we sug- 
gested at the beginning of the season;) but 
unfortunately, Mir, Yates, who was to have 
sustained its burthen, met with a serious 
accident in rps over a plank from his 
rehearsal, of which we lament to say, a 
broken limb to him, and a disappointment 
to the public, were the consequences. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


JULY, Thermometer.| Barometer. 
Thursday 18) from 50 to 73 | 29°74 to 29°68 
Friday 19| from 57 to 71 | 29°64 to 29°48 
Saturday 20) from 50 to 66 | 29°50 to 29°54 


21] from 55 to 70 | 29°57 stat. 
Monday 22| from 60 to 66 | 29°51 to 29°78 
Tuesday 23 from 56 to 68 | 29:77 to 29°69 
Wed. 24] from 55 to 72 | 29°58 to 29°59 
Prevailing winds S. and SW.—Weather gene- 
rally cloudy ; clear at times.—Rain, more or less, 
on the 19th, 20th, and 2ist.—Lightning in the 
evening of the 18th.—Rain fallen, half an inch. 
Edmonton. Joun ADAMS. 


Sunday 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Etymological Gleaner is requested to send to 
our Office for a letter, when convenient. 
Dorrusiger.d (we believe) does not suit our page. 


We cannot insert Charades. They ate pleasant 
puzzles when well done, buat would, we flatter our- 


selves, exclude from our leaves more agreeable matter. 


A punning friend at our elbow snacoets, that after 
Charades, transposed, are only Read-achs. 


Pe og The same cause which vented our giving & 


t of the Statue in Hyde Park last week, bas 
to postpone it till next Satarday. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Just published, in Folio, price &s. 
gix VIEWS of BOLTON ABBEY, and 
its ENVIRONS; drawn from Nature by C. Cope, 
and on Stone by A. Aglio; Dedicated, by permission, 
to the Rev. Wm. Carr. 

London : Printed for Robinson & Hernaman, Leeds; 
1. & G. Todd, York ; and N. Whitley, Halifax ; Rod- 
well & Martin, New Bond-street, and C. Stocking, 
Paternoster-row, London. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 
CLOSE OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 
THE Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures 

of the Italian; Spanish, Flemish, and Datch Schools, 
is Open daily, from Ten in the morning until Six in the 
evening, and will be Closed on Saturday the 3d of 

August. (By order) ’ JOuN na pt Keeper. 

Admission, 1s. talogae, 1s. 

The Subscribers to the Print from Mr. West’s Pic- 
ture, whose receipts aré dated from 1 to 400, may 
receive their impressions, upon payment of the re- 
mainder of their subscriptions, at the British Institution, 
every day till further notice (Sunday excepted,) from 
Ten o’clock till Five. 

LAST WEEK. — 
THE GALLERY of SPLENDID DRAW- 
INGS, 9, Soho-square, will CLOSE on Saturday 
next, August 3d. It consists of a most superb Col- 
lection by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Wilson, Gainsborough, 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, President of the Royal Aca- 

demy, and the following Members—Tumner, Jackson, 

Stothard, Flaxman, Cooper, Collins, Ward, Westall, 

Sandby, Hamilton, Gandy, Reinagle, Clint, and Con- 

stable; also by Girtin, Cozens, Martin, Dewint, Ste- 

phanoff, Haveli, Prout, Mackenzie, Nash, Hearn, &c.; 

a select few by the Old Masters, some brilliant Enamels 

by Muss, and the Three Maries, by J. Jackson, R.A. 

from the celebrated picture by Anaibal Carracci. 

Open from 10 till 7.—Admittance, ls. 

The Print Rooms, oonies a variety of the finest 
Engravings, are open during the whole year to public 
inspection, free. 

Just published, handsomely printed on a Sheet of Draw- 
ing rt, with a Copper-plate Engraving, similar 
to the large Sheet Almanacks, 

ACH T of the RISE and PROGRESS 

of CHRISTIANITY, exhibiting at one View the 
number of Christians, viz. Greeks, Roman Catholics, 
and Protestants, at any particular Period, from the 
commencement of Christianity to the present ‘Time ; 
with a Map of the World, shewing the Parts inhabited 
yCKeiee, Mahbomedans, and Pagans. Containing 

a succinct Account of the Doctrines and Tenets 
of the various Christian Sects, including the Greeks, 

Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists, Church of 

England, Church of Scotland, Socinians, Arminians, 

Baptists, Independents, Unitarians, Quakers, Metho- 

dists, Moravians, &c. &c. &c. with the number of 

each Sect in Great Britain, and the Population of each 

Country in Europe, divided into Greeks, Catholics, and 

Protestants; forming, upon the whole, a concise, yet 
complete View of Christianity. Price 2s. 6d.; on Can- 
vas, in a neat Case for the Pocket, 4s.; on Canvas and 
Rollers, 5s. 6d. 

Sold by G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane ; 
and by all other Booksellers. 




















In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. [2mo. 7s. 

"THE STEAM BOAT. By the Author of 
Annals of the Parish ; Ayrshire Legatees ; Sir An- 
drew Wylie } and The Provost. 

*,* Originally printed in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, and now republished with corrections and 
additions. 

Printed for T. Cadell, Strand, London ; and William 
Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


Just published, in 4to. IGs. bds. 2d edit. of 

A COMPENDIUM of the THEORY and 
~~ PRACTICE of DRAWING and PAINTING, 
illustrated by the technical Terms im Art; with prae- 
tical Observations on the essential Lines, and the 
Forms connected with them. Adapted to the earliest 
State of Instruction, for the Use of Schools, or Private 
Tuition. To which is added, the Practice of the Pen- 

cil, Chalk, Tinted, and Water-colour Drawing. 

By R. DAGLEY, 
... Author of Select Gems from the Antique. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane. 

It is equally for the advantage of the well-edu- 
cated, and beneficial to the Arts, that an acquaintance 
with the principles of Painting should be attained. It 
is with this view principally that the Compendiam 
seems to have been written, and its ion with the 
mah a the approbation hens met with tn those 
in, we insure the object 
of the Author—that of disseminating a newline of, 





A Magazine in French. 

On the Ist of August will be published, No. 

(to be continued Monthly} of 

7 E MUSEE des Variétés Littéraires. 

“ On s’accoutame A bien parler, en lisant souvent 

ceux qui ont bien écrit.” 

London: Published by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand ; 

and sold by all Booksellers. . 


3. pr. ls. 6d. 





Modern Gazetteer. Bi 
Just published, 18s. bound, the Third Edition of 
A GAZETTEER of the most Remarkable 
Places in the World; with Brief Notices of the 
principal Historical Events, and of the most Celebrated 
Persons connected-with them : intended to promote the 
Improvement of Youth in Geography, History, and 
Biography. By THOMAS BOURN, Teacher of Writ- 
ing and ee , 
London: Sold by J. Mawman; S. Leigh; Harris & 
Son ; Harvey & Darton; and Burton & Co. 


On Monday next will be published, in 2 vols. 12mo. 
i board: 


Ral 12s. in ls, 
(TT RADITIO ALTALES of the ENGLISH 
and SCOTTISH PEASANTRY. By ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, Author of Sir Marmaduke Maxwell. 
** Nor hill, nor brook, we paced along, 
But had its legend or its song.” —Sir Walter Scott. 
Printed for Taylor & Hessey, Fleet-street; and John 
Thomson & Co. and John Anderson, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, a Dramatic Poem; The 
Mermaid of Galloway; The Legend of Richard Faul- 
der; and Twenty Scottish Songs, price 7s. boards. 


Just published, price 12. Is. boards, the Sixth Part of 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLI- 

TANA; or, Universal Dictionary of Knowledge, 
on an Original Plan ; comprising the two-fold advan- 
tage of a Philosophical and an Alphabetical Arrange- 
ment; with Engravings by Lowry, &c. 

A few Copies are printed on superfine Royal Paper, 
with Proof Impressions of the Plates, 11. 16s. 

*,* The Seventh Part of the above Work will appear 
early in October. 

Printed for J. Mawman; F.C. & J. Rivington; 
Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy; Sherwood, Neely, & Jones ; 
G. & W. B. Whittaker; Ogle, Duncan, & Co. London ; 
J. Parker, Oxford ; and Deighton & Sons, Cambridge. 


On Wednesday next will be published, 5s. No. 11 of 


"THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW: Con- 
taining—1. Defoe’s History of the Plague—2. Poe- 
tical Literature of Spain— 3. Cudworth’s True Intellec- 
tual System of the Universe—4. Thomas Randolph’s 
Poems and Plays—5. Milton’s History of Britain— 
6. The Early English Drama, Marston’s Pla 
7. Amory’s Memoirs of several Ladies of Great Bri- 
tain—8. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth—9. Lord Ba- 











‘con’s Letters—10. Percel Bibliotheque des Romans. 


No. 10 contains—1. Burnet’s History of his own 
Time—2. Life of G D’Alf he, the Spanish 
Rogue—3. Burton’s History of the Conquest of Wales— 
4. Dr. Henry More’s Life of the Soul, and other Poems 
—5. Memoirs of Captain Creichton—6. The Letters of 
Erasmus—7. Flecknoe’s Epigrams and Enigmatical 
Characters—8. Storer’s Poetical Life of Cardinal Wol- 
sey—9. Luther’s Table Talk—10. Naunton’s Court of 
Queen Elizabeth—i1. Chapman’s Dramatic Works— 
12. The Seven Arabian Poems in the Temple of Mecca 
—13. Phaer and Twyne’s Translation of Virgil. 

*,* New Editions of Nos. 1, 2, & 3, may now be had 
of C. Baldwyn, Newgate-street; R. Triphook, Old 
Bond-street; and all Booksellers. 


On Tharsday, August 1, will be published, Embellish- 
ed with a Portrait of His present Majesty, and an 
Engraving of the intended Pablic Monument to the 
Memory of George the Third, No. 1, price 2s. (to be 
continued Monthly) of The 

NEW EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, 

Contents:—I. The Court of Claims—II. Biogra- 
phical Memoranda of His present Majesty—IIl. 

Bible, Crown, and Constitution: No. 1, The Bihle— 

IV. The Idol of Little Britain—V. The Martyrs’ Mo- 

nody—VI. Mariotto and Ganozza, the Original of 

Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet—VII. Novelty—VIIL. 

On the Genius and Writings of Racine—IX. Halidon 

Hill, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart.—X. The Feast of Lan- 

terns— XI. Public Monument to the Memory of 

George the Third—XIl. Stanzas—XIII. Tales of 

Erin’s Troubles, Janet Armstrong—XIV. The Album, 

No. .—XV. Walking—XVI. The Friendship of Sor- 

row—XVII. Notitia Classica Greca—XVIII. The 

Three Perils of Man, by James Hogg—XIX. Convivial 








Philanth —XX. Shakspeare’s Julia —XXI. The 
Fine Arte— IT. London Leons—-X X11 1.The Theatres 
—XXIV. Literary and Scientific Intelligence—XXV. 


Memorabilia for July ; Births, &c.; Bankrupts ; Com- 
mercial Report ; Price Current ; Prices of Stocks, &c.&c. 
Published py Rae Letts, Jan. (late Asperne) Bible, 





and taste for, the Fine Arts.”—Lit, Gaz. June 1822, 


Crown, and Constitution, 92, Cornhill; and sold by 
wien : 














Just bablisked, in a large and elegant 8vo, volume, 


(embellished with an accurate Chart,) 12s. bds. 


A VIEW of the PRESENT STATE of the 

SCILLY ISLANDS : Exhibiting their vast Lmport- 
ance te Great Britaio—the Improvements of which 
they are ible ;—and a detail of the Measures re- 
cently adopted for relieving the Distress of the Island- 
ers, by the Establishment and Extension of their 
Fisheries. By the Rev. GEORGE WOODLEY, Mis- 


sionary from the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge ; and Minister orbe, Martin’s & St. Agnes, Scilly. 
blished by Messrs. & Co. Paternoster- 


row; F.C. & J, Rivington, St. Paul’s Charchyard and 
er and may be had of all other Book- 
sellers. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Handsomely printed by Ballantyne, im 6 vols. 8vo. 
rice 3l. 12s. boards, to correspond with the Author’s 
ovels and Tales, 
HISTORICAL ROMANCES. By the Au- 
thor of “‘ Waverley,” &c. ; com , Ivanhoe— 
The Monastery—The Abbot—and Kenilworth,—with 
wee Title-pages of scenes described in these 
orks. 
Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh’; 
and Harst, Robinson, & Co. Cheapside, London. 


In Demy 8vo. price 5s. boards, 


THE BOOK of FATE!!! Formerly in 
the P ion of Napoleon, and now first rendered 
into English from a German translation of an ancient 
Egyptian Manuscript, found, in the year 1801, by 
M. Sonnini, in one of the Royal Tombs near Mount 
=, in Upper Egypt. 

_This highly curious Work, being adapted to all con- 
ditions of life, persons of every rank and capacity will 
now have an opportenity of consulting it, and of regu- 








lating their fature to its Ora 
Counsels. 

Published by Morrison & Watt, 127, Fenchureh-street 
C.8. Arnold, 21, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden; 
and sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


Dr. Irving's Introductory System of Education. 


(CATECHISMS for the USE of SCHOOLS, 
By C. IRVING, LL,D. Holyrood House, South- 


ampton. 
Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
at Is. each, with illustrative Copper-plate Engravings : 











History of England Jewish Antiquities 
Roman Hine Mytho' 
Grecian History Classic: Biography 
Universal History British Constitution 
Sacred History Chemistry 
Natural Histo: Botany 
Geography of land Astronomy 

and Wales English Grammar 
Coreraphy of Scotland General Knowledge 
General Geography French Grammar—in 
Roman Antiquities the Press, 
Grecian Antiquities 


“ These very useful Publications reflect great credit 
on the Author, for his particular care and’ attention in 
the formation of the youthfal mind. They are pecu- 
liarly adapted for Schools, as well as Families wheré 
education is carrying on.”’—European Mag. 

., Jast published, by the same Author, ‘ 
An Epitome of Roman Antiquities. In 12mo. 5s. bds. 





In 12mo. with 130 New Receipts, price 9s, boards, 
the Fourth Edition of 
(THE COOK’S ORACLE ; containing Re- 
ceipts fot Plain Cookery on the most Eeonomical 

Plan for Private Families : also, the Art of composing 
the most simple and most highly-finished Broths, Gra- 
vies, Soups, Sauces, Store Sauces, and Flavouring 
Essences: the Quantity of each article is accurately 
stated by Weight and Measure ; the whole being the 
result of Actual riments instituted in the Kitchen 
of a Physician. To which is added, One Hundred and 
Thirty New Receipts for Pastry, Preserves, Puddings; 
and an easy, certain, and economical process for pre- 
paring Pickles, by which they will be ready in a Pe - 
night, and remain good for Years. Revised by the 
Author of * The Art of Invigorating Life.” 

*,* The Receipts added to this Edition may be had 
gratis, by the former Purchasers of the Work. 

Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co, Cheapside, London. 

“ The Cook’s Oracle we consider as the ne plus ultra 
of the science of eating, and the very aemé of excel- 
lence in culinary literatares So much sense, 


combined with such exquisite gourmand much 
plain pot-information, conveyed in so truly humtoréns 
and original a style, place this work on the very emi~ 
nence of the ample dome of cookery.” 

Monthly Review, January 1622. 


Printed for WillismBlackwoo’):Eaiuburgh; and 
'T. Cadell, London. il, x 





ry) 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 
a 
GKETCHES 
NERS, and 
ERS of SC 
of the 
Printed for Lengua Bone tone 
for 
and Hurs gg ‘London ; 
Constable & Co. : 5 
Important Works, lately published by J; Mawman, 
le-street 


. é 
A HISTORY of ND, from the first 
Invasion by the Romans to the Accession of Mary. 
he a pee wlteitly Ato. Nagin 
storians in general borrow impli eac 
other. Mr. understands his duty A areal and 
is more scru wn the performance of it. He 
always has recourse to the original authorities, and 
the effect may be seen in every page of his narrative.” 
_ hk Review, Dec.’\820. 
There are few countries in which the truth of his- 
bp: Lem gee ape than in England, from the in- 
ence with which almost every one of our modern 
istorians has taken the basis of his narrative from 
his predecessor. A better Fs has, indeed. 
shown itself, particularly in the work of Mr. 
which, when it is completed, will call for our 
serious attention.”—. gh Review, No.77, p. 492. 
*,* The Fifth Volume, containing the Reigns of 
Mary and Elizabeth, is in a state of great forwardness. 
A Classical Tour through Italy, Anno 1802. By the 
Rev. John Chetwode Eustace. Sixth Edition, with 
an additional Preface by the Editor, and Translations 
of all the various Quotations contained in the W 
jent and modern Authors. Illustrated with a 
Ptans of Churches 





» Ke. 4 vols. Svo.3s. bds, | 


Hoaere’s to Eustace’s Classical Tour in 
Ttaly. 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. 4s. in boards. , 
Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania: illustrated 
numerous Engravings. By the Rev. T. S. Hughes, 
Fellow of Emanuel lege, Cambridge. 2 vols. 4to. 
price 5I. 5s. boards 


“ He (Mr. Hughes) has Hager! travelled through | 97 
r 


Greece, with an understanding tiy disciplined and 
trained for his pilgrimage 5 has surveyed it with his 
mind as well as his eye, and has carried over ‘that 


country of the soul’ the recollections imparted by her Mi 


Poets and her Historians, which embellish and conse- 
crate the memorials of her departed greatness.”— 
Monthly Review, June 1821. 

“The public have to thank Mr. Hughes for his 
labours, as these volumes will make a most valuable 
addition to the permanent stock of British Travels, to 
every class of Readers they will be highly interesting, 
to the Scholar invaluable.” — British Critic, June 1821. 
See also British Review, No. 34. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered; an Heroic Poem: 
with Notes and occasional Illustrations. ‘Translated 
py ee Rev. J.H. Hant, A.M. late Fellow of Trinity 

lege, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. boards. 
© “ He (Mr. Hunt) is more faithful than Pope or 
Dryden, more spirited than Cowper or Warton, and he 
has less mannerism and affectation than Mr. Sotheby. 
He is obviously well acyuainted with his original, and 
has read him with all the enthusiastic admiration which 
a translator ought to fi 

“Mr. Hunt’s bold powers as a translator often ap- 

nearer to the grandeur and spirit of the original 
than any translation of the Modern Classics that we 
.?'—Monthly Review, September 1819. 

“Tt entirely supersedes every translation of the 
Jerusalem Delivered which has hitherto been pre- 
sented to the public, and we do not hesitate to declare, 
that, in our opinion, the Tasso of Mr. Hunt need not 
fear a comparison with the Homer of Pope.”’—British 
Critic, May 1819. 

Travels of Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, through 
Sent. the Reign of Charles the Second (1669,) 

anslated from the Italian Manuscript in the Lauren- 
i Li at Florence. To which is prefixed a 

lemoir of his Life, illustrated with a Portrait of his 
hness, and Views of the Metropolis, Cities, Towns 
Noblemen and Gent n’s Seats, as delineated 

by Artists in the suite of Cosmo, 1 vol. royal 4to. 


price 4l. 4s, in boards 
A Picturesque Tour through France, Switzerland, 
the Banks of the Rhine, and through 
Wetherlands, h4 the Year 1816, illnstraded by” fone 
Maps, descriptive of the Route, 1 vol. 8yv, 12s, bds. 





a| in the Legal and 


.”—Quarterly Review, No. 50, | Mi 


nPHE LA relating to the CLERGY 
Duties, and forming a body of 


Law ; with 
Ab- | Lastractions to Candidates Sie, and the | si} 


Papers, Ce Testimonials, 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 

FOSSIL ORGANIC REMAINS, e lally of 
those found in the British Strata: intended to aid the 
Student in his Inquiries respecting the Nature of Fos- 
is, and their Connexion with the Formation of the 
Earth. By JAMES PARKINSON, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and Member of the Geolo- 


3] gical Society of London, the Wernerian Society of Edin- 


Licence of Non-residence, &c. &e. &e. As also a com- 
prehensive Digest of the Laws of Tithes. 


By the Rev. DAVID WILLIAMS, M.A. 
Late of Christ Chureh, Oxford. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
Paternoster-row. ‘ 

*,* The very flattering opinion bya Dig- 
nitary in the Chareh of the weility enovation of this 
work, ste snl ae of the first edition, embolden 
the publishers confidently to recommend it to the 
Clergy of the British dominions. 


In Bvo. 5s. Gd. 
oes Se seca 


JERUSALEM DELIVERED. Book the 
Fourth. Being the Specimen of an intended New 
Translation of Tasso, in English Spenserian Verse ; 
i Dissertation on existing Translations. 
H. WIFFEN. 
Warren, Old Bond-street. 

« M. Wiffen, si l’on en juge d’ 8 Pessai qu’il offre 
au public, est appelé a faire les beautés 
du poéte Italien la langue Anglaise. Sa traduc- 
tion, élégante et fidéle, a parfois le charme et la 

ic des vers du Tasse. On voit qu’il s’est dabord 
étré des pensées de son modéle, afin de parvenir 4 

8 rendre sans les dénaturer, comme ceia n’arrive que 
trop souvent aux traducteurs vulgaires. M. Wiffen 
parait disposé 4 livrer incessamment sa traduction en- 
tiere 4 impression, et tout annonce qu’il ne tardera 
= 7 aa itre.”—La Revue Encyclopédique de 

8, 


Prospectuses may be had, on ication, of M ® 
Treuttel, Wurtz, My Richter, eae fe ond. "of 
John Warren, Old Bond-street—Where the Names of 

jubscribers are received.—Names already received :— 

H.B.H. The Prince. Christian Frederig of 

H.R... The Princess Caroline Amelia 
His Grace The Duke of Bedford 

er Grace The Duchess of Bedford 
ble The Countess of Jersey 
ad ae a. 

omas Cam 5 
naar Rogers, eet 

omas 
Hang oore, Esq 





jon, to Her 





Right 
Lord William Russell 
Lord John Russell 


Anson 


Rev. George Croly 

Bary ie none a 
‘ornwall . 

Bernard Barton, Eos. 

Rev. Neville White 

Rev. Thomas Raffles 

Rev. James Reed 

Rev. John Fisher 

Rev. Richard Pain 

Rev. M. Castleden 

Rev. Thomas Belgrave 

Rev. W. T. Birds 

Edward Fordham, Esq. 

Joshua Sharples, Esq. 

Newton Bosworth, Esq 

T. K. Hall, Esq. 

Mr. Charles Fletcher 

T. B. Whitehurst, Esq. 

J. D. ‘ . Mr. Thomas Green 

Mr. George Sinclair Mr. Louis Parez 

Richard Matthews, Esq. {| C. H. Smith, Esq. 

ir. Robert Moyse R. A. Reddall, Esq. 

Miss Sparrow Mr. Richter 


John Grant, . Jobn Kenyon, Esq. 
William Teton, tisq. “~~ 


John Anster, Esq. 
Francis Darby, Esq. Mr. F. C. Lewis 
Richard Darby, Esq. Mr. B. Willmore 
Joseph Beldam, Esq. Mr. Richard Oddie 
Miss Lea Mits Taylor 

W. Jeffery Lockett, Esq. | Miss Todd 

Mr. Richard Ratcliffe Mrs. Howard Galton 
i Joseph Strutt, Esq. 
Miss Caroline Stratt 
Ww. tt. . 


G. B. Strat, Esq. 
Mr. Edward Lawford 
Dr. J. B. Brown 

Mr. James Bucknall 


Dr. Du Gaut 
Dr. Frederic Thackeray 
Dr. J ae 
Tr, > 
Matthew Webb, Esq. 
W. C. Holder, Esq. 
Mr. Thomas Parker 
Mr. Thomas Parker, jun. 
Mr. James Hatchard 
W. Chippendstl, a 
pendall, 5 
John Parry, Esq. 


Mr. Thomas Grimes 
Mr. Whitworth 
J.C. Prattent, Esq. 
John Moilliet, q 
Richard Moun! 





*,* No more of this Edition will be struck off 
than are ahs rd 
Of the same Publisher may be had, by the same Author, 
Aonian Hours, and other Poems. 7s. 
Julia Alpinula, with The Captive of Stamboul, and 





ether Poems, 7s. 


burgh, and of the Cesarean Society of Moscow. 


Sold by Sherwood, Neely, & Jones, Paternoster-row ; 
and W. Phillips, George-yard, Lombard-street. 


*,* This work was printed uniform in size with the 
Outlines of the Geology of England Wales, by the 


F.L.S. &c. 


Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists. 
n 2 vols. price 4s, 
EVELINA ; or, The Histo 
Lady’s Introduction to the World. By MIS 
BURNEY. Being the first of a Series of Novels which 
will be published under the above Titie. 

The edition now offered to the Public is intended to 
comprise the standard Novels from pens of our 
countrymen, and correct Translations from the same 
class of composition in foreign languages, The Pub- 
disher grounds his claim to patronage on the intrinsie 
merit of the Works, and on the correctness, neatness, 
portability, and cheapness of his edition ; and believes 

by accomplishing this, he cannot fail to receive 
enco ment. 
Chiswick ; Printed by C. Whittingham, for Charles 
Stapleton Arnold, 21, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden. 

N.B. The Old Manor Howse will be published in 

August. 
Published by John & Arthur Arch, Cornhill. 
In 2 vols. super royal folio, price 121. 12s. in boards, 
or on large paper, with Proof Impressions of the 
Plates on India paper, 211. half bound, 


ARCHITECTU RAL ANTIQUITIES of 
NORMANDY ; containing One Hundred Plates, 
es Views, Elevations, and Details of the most 
celebrated and most curious Remains of go ihe 
that Cuanirt, onpeves b ye! SELL Se N, 
Accompanied by His Descriptive Notices, 
By DAWSON Horical and De FR & AS. 
tn 2 vols:-Royal 8vo. embellished with 50 Engravings, 
21. 125. Gd. in boards; a few copies with the 
Tates on India paper, price 31. 13s. 6d. in boards, 
Account of a Tour in dy, undertak lane 
for the purpose of investigating the Architectu 
Antiquities of the Duchy, with Observations on its 
History, on the Country, and on its Inhabitants. By 
Dawson Turner, Esq. A.M. F.R.S. L.S. &c. Author 
of “ Historia Fucorum.” 
In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, with a Map of the 


Author’s Route, , 
Narrative of an ition from Tripoli in Barbary, 
t, in 1817, by the Bey 
Genoa 





of a You 








to the Western Froncier of 

of Tripoli: in Letters to Dr. Viviani, of . By 

Paolo Della Cella, M.D. Physician Attendant on the 

Bey; with an Appendix, containing Instructions for 

navigating the Great Syrtis. ‘Translated from the 

Italian by Anthony Aufrere, Esq. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. price 11. 18s. boards, : 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Kecent Shells, according 

to the Linnean Method, with particular attention to 

the Synonymy. By Lewis Weston Dillwyn, F.R.S. 

F.L.S. &c.——This Work contains a Catalogue of all 

the Shells in Gmelin’s last edition of Linnwus’s Systema 

Nature, others in Martini and Chemnitz’s Historia 

Conchyliorum, and in the Linnean Transactions, &c. ; 

with Ref to the different Publications in which 

they are figured, and a copious Index. 

In 1 vol. 4to. illustrated with Eleven Copper-Plates, 
containing 140 Figures, accurately coloured from 
Natare, price 3/. 1Us. in boards, and on Large Paper, 
with the Plates more highly finished, 5/. 15s. 6d. 

An Introduction tc the Study of Conchology, including 

the Linnean Genera, and the Arrangement of M. La- 

marck, a Glossary, and a Table ot English Names. 

By Samuel Brookes, F.L.S. 

na eon oe 6s. Gd. poeet soni 

Select Female Biography, comprising Memoirs 0 

nent British Ladies, henived from original and other 

authentic sources. 











London: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published 
every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary 
Gazette Office, 362, (Exeter Change) Strand ; and 
7, South Moulton Street, Oxford Street ; sold alse 
by E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill ; 
and J. Chappell & Son, 98, Royal Exchange. 
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